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CHAPTER I. 

May one kind grave unite each hapless name, 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame ; 

The well-sung woes will soothe my pensive ghost ; 

He best can paint them who can feel them most. 

“Is Sir Robert at home ?” 

The question was asked at the lodge gate of ex- 
tensive grounds, and was apparently a very simple 
and ordinary one. But the hard-featured man who 
had answered the clang of the rusty bell looked at 
the applicant with a mingling of cynical amusement 
and morose annoyance in his face. 

“You're a stranger, I expect, or you would never 
ask such a question,” he said, gazing sharply at the 
seedy yet well-fitting dress, and the haggard though 
handsome features of the gentleman whom he perti- 
uaciously kept at bay with the closed gates. 

“Be so good as to answer it,” the inquirer said, 
sternly, “It matters nothing to you whence I come, 
i wish to see Sir Robert Darcy, if he is at home. 
That is all you need to know.” 

‘There you’re mistaken, for unless I have some 
‘nusually good reason, I’ll neither tell you where Sir 
Robert is, Dor let you in, supposing he should be at 
ome. I’ve got the best side of the gate, so you'd 
better be civil, master.” 

: The stranger's hand played involuntarily with a 
aoe stick he carried, which bore a strong resem- 
ance to those especially loaded for self-defence. 

Once he lifted it fora moment, but the saturnine 
- on the porter’s face reminded him opportunely 

iat it would be a useless degradation to attempt any 
such Lynch-law measures, 

‘ The shadows of evening were already threatening 

'@ coming obscurity of their advent. ‘lime was 
Precious if he intended to return that night to one 
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(THE MISER. | 


who sorely needed his presence, and for her sake he 
mastered the indignant passions which the insult had 
raised in a not very patient spirit. 

“I presume you will not refuse admission to Sir 
Robert’s brother ?” he said, with a vain effort at the 
cold dignity he desired to assume. 

“His brother! Humph! Well he has two, I be- 
lieve,” sneered the porter. “One of them is a fool, 
and the other a rogue, l’ve heard. Pray which of the 
two are you, sir?” 

The hot blood was boiling now, and the stranger 
raised the long, heavy cane, and swung it in the air 
till it descended on the gate-keeper’s shoulders. 

A dark scowl swept like a tempest over the man’s 
face; then his mood seemed suddenly to change, as 
if succumbing to superior force, and he opened the 
gate somewhat wider, though still standing in its 
portal. 

“That's a rough kind of card to leave, and one that 
is not to be lost sight of,” he observed; “ but it does 
not give the name quite so plainly. However, I sup- 
pose I’m right in my guess. It’s Mr. Marcus, is it not?” 

The stranger nodded assent as he passed the magic 
portal and walked hastily along the broad carriage- 
way that led to the house. 

The porter gazed after him with a sneering laugh, 
chuckling low and fiercely from between his teeth. 

“ As if I didn’t know him directly, in spite of his 
shabby clothes. Yes, they’re not easily to be mis- 
taken, those Darcys. Aud the horse-shoe frown 
came on his face, just like the baronet; and, what’s 
queerer than all, they're either misers or spendthrifts, 
it seems. And Sir Robert’s been both in his day.” 

Meanwhile Marcus Darcy strode on till he reached 
the old mansion which had been his birthplace, but 
which was now desolate and silent, with half the 
well-known windows closed against the admission of 
heaven’s sun and free air. 

For, as the porter had said, the baronet who now 
possessed that ancient and time-honoured Grange 
was a perfect hermit in his habits, and a miser in his 
expenditure. Marcus did not risk another refusal at 
the door of the hall, 


Perhaps he doubted whether there were menials to 
answer the summons. 

So he went by a rear path round one of the gabled 
ends ef the house, and stood in a few moments at 
the deep, low window of an oak-panelled room, which 
he remembered as the “library ” in his earlier days. 

He gazed in on its interior. 

There was but one tenant of the large apartment, 
a thin, spare man of some thirty-three years, busily 
occupied at a table on which lay a confused heap of 
papers and coin, which appeared to engross the eager 
gaze of their possessor with a basilisk fascination. 
And for Marcus there was as strong if a different 
charm in those glittering heaps—those delicate, thin, 
and tissued notes that represented yet greater value. 

To him they were a talisman to accomplish his 
dearest hopes, and avert his sorest trial, that 
threatened to overwhelm his soul! His shadow pass- 
ing between the window and the gradually obscur- 
ing light seemed to attract the attention of the re- 
cluse. Sir Robert looked anxiously up from his task. 
The next moment the French window had been 
wrested open, and Marcus and his baronet brother 
stood face to face. 

“Villain! what do you want ?—what brought you 
here?” gasped Sir Robert, involuntarily drawing the 
golden store under the shadow of the table-cover. 

“T am no villain, Robert. I am the son of your 
father. I want help—help to save my wife—my 
child !” 

“Go and work. You have wasted your patrimony, 
and now you would reduce me to poverty as wretched 
as your own. I must save—save for my Amine, my 
own darling,” he said, with a strange, haggard 
glimpse of tenderness in the look and the tone. 

“Robert, you have wealth more than you can 
count. My last sovereign has been spent to get 
wine for my dying wife—to give a chance of nourish- 
ment for her babe. For your Amine’s sake have 
mercy! Aid me now with but one of those myriads 
of superfluous notes, and my Blanche may yet be 
saved.” 

“ Wine, and you a beggar! Marcus, will you never 
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learn wisdom? Profligate, spendthrift that you are, 
have you the impudence to expect me to trust you 
with my hardly saved provision for my child? No, 
no. She will be an heiress, a great heiress, my 
Amine. She shall not have her dower wasted.” 

A strange, muttering jabber was heard in a corner 
of the room, and Mareus took an angry step towards 
the BU ppose d eavesdropper. 

But in an instant, before he could well define its 
identity, a large, powerful baboon had started from 
a heap of confused carpet in a-dark recess of the 
apartment and Teaped from the window. 

“It is only Charlie. Amine is amused with him, 
and he is so fond of her,” observed Sir Robert, ap- 
parently amused at his brother’s discomfiture. 
**Mareus, I have no more to say ; you had better not 
waste your time here.” 

“ Robert, Robert, I cannot—I will not go without 
something to alleviate my Blanche’s sufferings. If 
you have the heart of a man you cannot refuse it— 
it would be murder—yes, murder!” he hissed, 
clenching his hands in the agony of the idea. 

“he murder would be at your door, Marcus. Go, 
gO; youare wasting time—wasting time, I have 
nothing—nothing to spare,” returned Sir Robert, 
bending again over his table, and for the moment 
there was a dead stillness in the room. ‘ What, 
there still?” he exclaimed, suddenly looking up in 
a few seconds at the motionless form of his brother, 
which still stood rigid aud sternly regarding him. 

“Robert, is it possible? Ae yon a fiend?” he 
groaned. “Thivk once more, Etys theson of your 
mother who bumbles himself te beg alms for his 
wife, I tell you it will bring curse op your very 
child; you will bave retribution like hail en your 
head; the blood of the innocent will beat your door. 
Will you dare their outraged ery?” 

The strong man’s voice guivered like a child’s. 
His whole frame seemed thrilled with the images 
conjured mp, but the hearer did not quail under 
their solemn, agonised warning. 

“Must I have you turned cut of the house?” he 
resumed, fiereely. “Go to Rulph if you want help; 
they say he is coining money in bis profession. Per- 
haps he eould give you some copying todo if you 
will work.” 

“Goto Ralph! I’d as goon go to a workhouse 
and stand in this bleak night at its iron door than 
meet his icy hypocrisy, bis smooth villany,” ex- 
claimed Mayeuws, passionately. “Robert, you axe 
hardened by an insane love of gold till every pulse, 
every human current is petrified in your veins, but 
still you are honest in your unfeeling eruelty; tout 

Ral) l—Ralph would smile.and pity you as he hurled 
you down the very precipiee from whieh he appeared 
to strive to save you. No, no, not-evesifor her sake 
could 1 risk his snake-like venom.” 

Ile moved slowly and mechanically to the door, as 
if despair was weighing down every limb like lead. 
At the very instant when he reached the door, his 
hauds clasped before him, his form bowed under 
this last cruel crush of his last lingering hope, the 
ungainly figure of the baboon suddenly swung itself 
from the bough of a tree opposite to the window, 
and, before either brother was aware, with one rapid 
bound had sprang into the room, and snatching from 
the table one of the many notes that lay in sorted 
heaps on the table, thrust it into Marcus's hand. 

There seemed magic in the touch, A ray like 
bursting sunshine illumined the unhappy man’s ashen 
face. Still the instinct of his blood, the stirrings of 
— and of high descent were not dead within 

im. 

He stood facing his brother. 

“Robert, is not this the will of fate? Does not 
your Amine speak through this senseless brute ?” he 
asked, iv a low, earnest tone. 

“Go, go, let me never see you more,” gasped Sir 
Robert. glancing half-terrified at the jabbering, ges- 
ticulating creature, who indicated with half-intelli- 
gible, half-fiendish signs and threats that his strange 
pleasure was not to be thwarted with impunity. 

There sounded a clear, shrill, yet sweet child’s cry 
in the interior of that vast house at the moment, and 

Sir Robert sprang up as if galvanised, and actually 

pushed Marcus by violence from the window, over 

which the heavy curtains fell like a sudden eclipse of 
light. And the outcast son of that honoured line 
retreated as an exile—a banned, disgraced exile— 
from the home of his fathers, 





Bir Robert rashed through the inner doorway as the | ever, be assured, Robert, it would be my own and 
child’s voice again sounded on his ear; but, even in | not my future son’s bride to whom I should look for 


that hurried agitation, he turned the key on his glit- 


tering treasures. But as it closed behind him another | Darcys. As to marrying, you are as likely to take a 
figure stole quickly from bebind a heavy oaken panel | second wife as I am a first.” 
in a distant recess, and placed itself quietly at the 


table just vacated by the baronet. 


A pair of keen. piercing eyes scanned with cool | friends. What brought you here to night?” he added, 
deliberation the minutest detail of the confused mass | sharply ; “ money ?” 
of papers aud gold that Sir Robert had heaped to- 


carved arch conducted to a wide, long corridor, with 
doors on either side, that told of the numerous cham- 
bers which had once been tenauted by gay and youth- 
ful scions of that ancient race. One of these the ba- 


a mother could have glided to the side of her child's 
sleeping-couch. 
It was a cherub face that lay on the downy pillow | st 


a shadow on its baby joys. 


pillow were of singular length and beanty. 
“ Papa,” she said, again ; “ papa, come !” 


bending over her. ‘ What does my Amine want?” 
But, as he looked more closely on the sweet face, 


be in her dreams that the idea of lis absence hauuted 
h 


she loves me, whoever else calls me hard and penu- 
tenderest shelter from every blast. She shall never 


shall be like a fairy dream.” 
Again he stooped over the small bed. Hoe pressed 4 


same cautious stillness that had marked ‘his entrance. | 1 
He turned at the door. Was it a presentimeut of 
the future that haunted his miud, and chained him, 


resolutely from the room, andweturned to the library 
which he had so recently quitted. 


pleasing astonishment as he entered. 
attempt to cover bis alarm by a jest. 


tween this room and my old study? Perkins tried 
I believe, was very glad to wash his hands of the 
I heard a voice—not yours—as I 


panel screen you had vanished—that’s all.” . 
“Do you know who hag been here?” 
“Of course not.” 
“ Marcus.” . 
“Indeed! He has tolerable impudence, after 
making such a fool of himself. What did he want? 
But I can guess—money—~always money.” 
“ He suid his wife was dying, and the child, and 
that he is well-nigh starving.” 
“So much the better. The marriage was a de- 
grading folly,” said Ralph, with a venomous triamph 
glittering in his eyes, ** And the bos, the heir to our 
name, Robert, would no doubt be a worthy successor 
to his father if he lived, and dissipate all the broad 
acres you have taken such pains to preserve.” 
Sir Robert laughed cynically. 
“TI? You are as great a fvol as Marcus, Ralph, 
even to think of such athing. Do you suppose that 
I should deny myself every shilling merely to free 
the lands remaining from the ruined fortunes of our 
house, which my only child would not inherit? No; 
my ‘heir’ will not have much to play with, whatever 
my ‘heiress’ may enjoy.” 
“Then do you mean that you have not paid off the 
mortgages, Robert, with all your thousands ?” asked 
Ralph, eagerly. 
“Certainly not.” 
“Thus Amine is to be richer than her baronet 
cousin. He had better retrieve his future by marry- 
ing her when they are old enough, though she will 
have some two years or so the advantage in years.” 
“Never! I have taken eare of that. Not one shil- 
ling will remuin to Amine if she marry a Darcy,” 
answered the baronet, sarcastically. “So you need 
not marry on the strength of Marcus’s boy’s death, 
and that clever scheme, Ralph.” 
“Marriage and I have long ceased even to dream 
of each other,” returned Kalph, carelessly. “ How- 


such a golden shower on the parched lands of the 


“ Never!” said the baronet, sternly. “ Do not speak 
of such a subject, Ralph, if you mean us to continue 


“Yes ; but not in Marcus’s fashion. I came to 


—a very picture of infant loveliness, that never knew | information, however. 
safest possible investment—viz., my own keeping, and 
The arm that was thrown over the coverlet was | what is more, they are as inaccessible as the very 
round and white as sculptor could have desired fora | catacombs, the bowels of the earth itself. ‘There’ll be 
model, and the glossy ringlets that fell over the | no loss if there’s no profit there anyhow.” 


He uttered an exclamation of startled and no very | asked Ralph, rising to go atthe ‘hint. 
change from the dozea or two domestics we remem- 
“Ralph, you here? How, in the name of all that | ber in our youth, Robert. Well, good-night. Per- 
is burglarious, did you get in?” he asked, with a | haps it may be some time before we meet again.” 


responsibility by letting me find my way as I chose. heart tv chill your blood 
= alba : piss bere 9 so I are sneeringly; “aud your fage is about as ashen 
waited till al) was silent. When I moved the old | as a condemned criminal. ‘There isome devilry in 
your soul, Ralph; but so long as Lam rid of it it is 
no business.of mine, ‘here, that’s the way. I dou’t 
care to have.such backstairs entrances into my house 
another time, remember,” 


Meanwhile Sir Robert had hastily ascended the | you in fifteen:per cent. for any amount—say twenty 
shallow oak staircase, at the top of which a richly | thousand poands—and safe as your own coffers.” 


Sir Robert laughed bitterly. 
“ You’re a cunning fox, Ralph. Suppose I were to 


say I had not so much in the world? What then ?” 


“Tam afraid I should not believe you,” was the 


ronet entered, with as gentle though hasty a step as | smooth, smiling reply. 


“ Then it will be as well tochange the subject at 


once, Master Ralph,” returned the baronet, with a 


neer. “I don't object to giving you one little bit of 
My savings are in the very 


He laughed a cold, harsh laugh, while his eyes 


seanned sharply the effect of his words on thi lis- 
“TI am here, my darling, my treasure!” he said, | tener. 


But in vain. 
Ralph’s face was as imperturbable as a steel mask, 


he perceived that the child still slept, and that it must | and as cold and smooth. 


“Euough, Robert, enough. It cannot be of the 


er. slightest consequence to me, as you are aware, siuce, 
“ At least, she loves me,” he murmured ; “ at least, | of course, your will has been made long since.” 


“Ts not Amine my natural heiress, without any 


rious. My Amine shall always cling to me as her | such extravagance?” asked Sir Robert, sharply. 


“You might command my services for nothing, of 


know one breath of sorrow er adversity. Her life | course,” returned Ralph, deprecatingly. 


“Move foolish than ever,” returned Sir Robert. 


“That is not the way to get on, Ralph, or clear the 
a soft, light kiss on the young brow—another, and | estate when it comes to you. However, I will not 
yet.avother; then he turned away, walking with the | trouble you. My arrangements are fully made, wero 


to die to-night. Anything more?” 
“Is that a dismissa!, Kobert?”’ 
* As you please. You don’t iutend to remain all 


as it were, to that sacred shrine of his idolatry? He | night, I suppose, and I do uot keep wimedin the houso 
checked it with a scornful smile at himself, passed | to regale uninvited guests,” waste mmgracious reply. 


“ Aud, 1 suppose, Perkins,.aud Amine’s nurse, aud 


one female servant are all your ‘Meusebold still?” 


“ Rather a 


“And it may be under very different circun- 


“Ina very easy and estthly manner, Robert. Have | stances,” replied the baronet, “oud with more wit- 
you so completely forgotten the communication be- | nesses to the interview. Good-night.” 


Ralph held out his hand. Sir Rubert barely touched 


to prevent my persisting in seeing you to-night, and, | it, then recoiled from the contact, 


“It is damp and cold as a { What is in 
A that style?” he 


He opened the French window as he spoke, and 
watched the retreating form of his brother till it was 
lost in the winding of the thickly shrubbed patiis. 
The movubeams were clear aud bright as day, and 
Robert Darcy gazed with a strange pensiveness on 
the familiar prospect, which had been the first to grect 
his childish vision—which might be the last on which 
his eyes would rest. ; 
‘The sole, tender memory of his heart—that of his 
deceased wife—rose up with unusuul vividness in Lis 
thoughts. . 
A fair young orphan heiress of a wealthy Spavish 
refugee, with no friends to protect or coutrol her, liad 
been wooed and won by the half-rained possessor of 
the Grange and Darcy Abbey, the noble but heavily 
burdened appanage of the baronet fur the timo 
being. 

And he had loved and sheltered her from sorrow 
and loneliness, and all the fuuntains of ten lerness 
which seem to be latent in every breast were poured 
forth on her, his treasured bride, only for a brief 
space, 

Amine’s birth and the chill clime of Britain, were 
trials too great for the sun-matured Andalusian, and 
Lady Darcy faded into the tomb ere her child could 
do more than lisp ber name. ' 

From that hour -a passion, almost a mania, had 
seized the widowed husband. 

Amine should inherit her mother’s wealth, doubled 
by his care and self-sacrifice, and no Darcy of that 
ilk should reap one shilling beuefit from the gold 80 
freely extended to him by his lost wife. 

All this rushed through his mind as he stood there, 
and mingled with it came the thought of Marcus, 
his suffering, spendthrift brother, and his dying wife 
and child. 

“It was a vow—a vow!” he muttered; “ yet Iam 
glad—glad that it was broken, as it were, without my 
will. Poor Mark! poor Mark! he is not so evil as 
Ralph, with all his follies; and, please Heaven! the 
curse he threatened will be averted now. Amine: 
Amino! surely Heaven will watch over thy child— 
thy namesake—thy living image!” , 

He returned into his apartment, and rang for his 
sole male domestic, who appeared after an unus 








gether iu his alarm, 


offer you a good investment, Bobert. It will bring 
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delay, with his master's frugal supper of milk and 


bread. 
“Where have you been, Perkins?” he asked 
sharply. 


“| was locking up, Sir Robert,” he said, thongh he | looked round the poorly furnished room as if in 
could not meet his master’s eye, and busied himself 
with a most unnecessary arrangemeut of the table | rested on the sweet, pale face that still reclined on his 


and its contents. 


“Ts all ready ?—~are you going to bed now?” asked 


Sir Robert again. 


“Yes, Sir Robert. Cook and nurse have had their | to quench their burning fire. 
supper. I don’t want any, Sir Robert. Can I do any- 


thing else, sir?” 


“Where is the monkey, Charlie?” returned his 


master. 
“Tn his den, Sir Robert, outside the house. I saw 
him goin myself, and I shut the door.” 
“ All right, that will do, Perkins.” 
With a respectful salute the man left the room. 
Had Sir Robert happened to fix his keen eyes on 


his servant’s face while he questioned him in that 
usual formula he would have hardly failed to notice | the white, snowy morn. 


the singular, fixed rigidity of his features and pallid 
hue of his skin, 
thoughts, too subdued by the sorrows which were 
freshened as it were by their indulgence, to heed so 
insignificant a subject as a domestic’s variable moods. 

The simple refreshment was concluded, then Sir 
Robert collected all the documents and the gold and 
notes which he had been disturbed in arranging, 
and, wrapping them ina leaden sheet, which was 
placed in an india-rubber case, he lighted a lamp and 
proceeded through the panelled door by which Ralph 
had entered, down a short staircase into a stone subter- 
ranean passage which led to the vaults under the 
Grange. There he lifted up asmall door to which 
hong an iron ring, and, depositing his burden, he 
e.refully closed it, and returued slowly to the library. 
Slowly and heavily. Yes, he felt weary, powerless, 
feeble as he had never done before. 

When he reached the apartment he sank down in 
his large chair, and leaned back on the soft heathern 
cushions with closed eyes and relaxing features. 

He slept a dreamless, heavy, yet stertorious sleep, 
with laboured breathing and motionless limbs. 

Nothing disturbed that dull, dreamless slamber 
—no, not the gentle opening of a door—not even the 
careful abstraction of the key he still held in his 
nerveless hand. . 

Time passed on; still that strange insensibility to 
outward sounds and sights and odours. 

There was a close, sulphurous smell, a dense smoke, 
alond crackling ef woud and falling of bricks and 
stones ; still he moved not; then loud cries of “Fire! 
fire! fire!” and the clang of the alarm bell. Still 
ltobert Darcy slept on. Was it the sleep of death? 

* * * * * 


“Blanche, my love, my wife, look up; see what I | 


have brought you—wine, sonp, all that my darling re- 
quires to strengthen her back to life. My treasure, 
my life’s core, in mercy speak to me!” 

Marcus Darcy had hastened back from the Grange 
to the humble, obscure cottage to which he had re- 
treated with his dying wife, out of the noise and the 
close atmosphere of tle neighbouring town of Ulver- 
stone, to the mountain immortalised by pen and 
pencil, in the romautic county which had been his 
birthplace. 

He had entered the humble sick-room with 
trembling exu!tation, trusting against his calmer 
convictions that the sufferer was not yet beyond 
the power of the restoratives which his singularly 
acquired wealth would procure. But no soand, save 
of the moan which speaks so terribly the approach of 
death to those who have listened to its saddening wail, 
greeted his ears as he hurried into the room where 
Blanche and her infant lay. 

He seized a lamp which glimmered on the chim- 
ney-piece, and examined by its light the beloved 
form which lay on the couch. 

The infant boy, the presumptive heir to the title 
and estates of Darcy, lay on its mother’s breast, cold 
and motionless as a cherub statue. But the mother 
still breathed, and still that wailing moan came from 
her pale lips. 

_“Blauche, Blanche! my darling, my love!” he ex- 
claimed, convulsively. 

He clasped the fragile form to his bosom, and his 
warm kisses rained like soft, soothing summer dew on 
her pale lips. 

“ Marcus, farewell ! May Heaven watch over you ! 
ize be happy and—and good,” she murmured, 

utly, 

Then that sad death-wail returned, the head 
drooped on his shoulder, the heart ceased its pulsa- 
tions; Marcus Darcy was alone in the world. 

F or some time he sat still, with that beloved form 
resting in his arms. He could not believe in the ex- 
tent of his cwn misery, his utter desvlation. ; 

Alone!” he murmured, “alone in the world! 


But he was too intent on other | death!” he exclaimed. “My poor, injured, uncom. 


dure it; my ‘punishment is greater than I can 
bear ’!” 


; There was a fierce gleam in the wretched man’s 
eyes which threatened some desperate deed; he 


search of the means of its accomplishment, then they 


arm—so calm, so heavenly in its peaceful repose, 
The glare of his dark eyes softened, his lips 
quivered, and tears came slowly and with difficulty 


“ Heaven will watch over you!” sounded in his 
ears as with a propliet’s voice—a promise from the 


ead, 

He laid the light, fragile form gently, reverently on 
the pillow, and himself composed the delicate limbs. 

Then he placed by its side the babe—whose inno- 
cent spirit had but preceded its mother.a brief time in 
its flight to a less cruel world than that whose atmo- 
sphere it had but just breathed—and, locking the 
door behind him, rushed out into the dawning gray of 


“Thank heaven, I can at least give her honour in 


plaining darliug shall havethat lavished on her tomb 
which I wreste! from that iron grasp to save her 
precious life! Yes, yes, Blanche Deverell was the 
wife of a Darcy, and she shall be buried as a Darcy 
—albeit, he is but a pauper, beggared son of that an- 
cient line, ‘Theun—theo I shall be a fugitive anda 
wanderer in this lone, desert world, till [ rejoin her 
who was the light of my dark existence.” 





CHAPTER It. 

In vain you strive with all your art 

By turns to fire an‘ freeze my heart, 

Whren I beh vid a fuce go fair, 

So sweet a look, so soft an air. 
“Miss Vioua St. Crarr, surely you have reserved 
a dance for me?" whispered a voice behind the floral 
screen which sheltered a softly cushioned ottoman, in 
which the girl thus addressed was resting after a 
waltz. 

She barely turned her head towards the speaker, 
though he could catch a gleam of its concealed plea- 
sure in her soft blue eyes. 

“TI thought you had forgotten, Mr. Darcy,” she 
replied, with assumed coldness, “It isso late. Sup- 
per will be announced directly. I heard my aunt 
giving directions for it just now. I had quite given 
up all idea of your coming to-night.” 

“Asif anything but actual necessity could keep 
me from your side,” he whispered again as he 
managed to pass the defences which surrounded the 
youug Vivla’s position. “ Even now I have travelled 
hundreds of miles to be present this night, at the risk 
of being recalled ere many honrs are over. Do you 
not believe me, Miss St, Clair ?” 

He had emerged into a fuller light now, and stood 
before the fair girl, where she could read more clearly 
the expression of his features, and to her young, im- 
pressionable heart they spoke an unmistakeable tale 
of trath and tenderness. 

Ralph Darcey could scarcely have been recognised 
by any one who had only seen him as he appeared at 
the Grange on the previous evening. 

The fine features which seemed the hereditary 
right of the Darcys were now softened and lighted 
into renewed youth, his somewhat too matured figure 
was admirably moulded into more graceful propor- 
tions by those arts of toilette only know. to “ artists,” 
whether male or female, and his mien and attitude 
were strikingly poliehed and reticent. 

“Tam sorry you have taken so much trouble,” re- 
turned the young Viola, with a bright blush, “ It 
was scarcely worth while for a mere ball.” 

“A ‘mere ball!’ As if even the very poorest spot 
graced with your presence would not have an irre- 
sistible attraction for me, that would draw me like a 
magnet from the uttermost ends of the earth. You 
told me that you should be here—that was suffi- 
ecient.” 

“Hush! you must not talk so foolishly,” mur- 

mured Viola. “ What would papa say if he knew I 
permitted such sad flatteries? You know he only 
allows you to come to his house beeanse he believes 
thut—that you are too clever and grave to turn my 

silly little head.” 

“Do you mean that Mr. St. Clair would forbid that 
happiness to his child which be must know is her cer- 
tain destiny?” replied Ralph, anxiously. 

Viola’s head bent still lower over her fan, and her 
reply was scarcely audible, 

“Ido not know. Iam too young, he thinks, even 
to dream of—of anybody but him, and he loves me 

so dearly.” por it 

“In which case he should not be so selfish as to 

hinder your youthful heart frony enjoying its truest 

rapture,” returned Ralph, sittiig down beside the 





Why should Llive? N o, no, I will not, I cannoten- 


* Viola, has it not spoken yet?” he murmured, so 
low that only the excited senses of the listener could 
have been sure of his meaning. 

There was no reply save by the trembling of the 
small hand, in which the Indian fan fluttered and 
shook like the agitated heart within the bosom of her 
to whom it belonged. 

“ Speak, dearest, speak but one word,” he went on. 
“Each moment is precious. Even this retreat will 
be discovered when the dancing stops, and invaded 
by curious eyes.” 

“ What am I to speak?” she said, trying to rally 
into gaiety. 

“ Viola, can you need to ask, save of your own 
sweet, loving nature?”’ returned Ralph, in ‘the samo 
hurried tones, that came like liquid silver on Viola’s 
fascinated ears. 

“ Need I tell you that I have been your very slave 
since the day that gave me the happinessof first see- 
ing your young loveliness? Need l assure you that I 
have but waited till [could ask you of your father as 
aman of honour and of birth should ere I openly, 
humbly sued for the love I dared to hope I might 
win, nay—dare I say it ?—that I hoped I had already 
won ?” 

Roseate hues of rising morn certainly could ‘havo 
paled before the bright, soft blushes that rushed over 
Viola’s delicate skin as she listened ; but still she felt 
too entranced by the new enchantment totter a word 
which might break the spell. 

“A syllable will be enough,” he resumed ;“ but 
one little ‘ Yes,’ then I will not agitate my shy, timid 
darling more. Viola, I love you the better for your 
tender innocence and maiden modesty. But.still you 
must not keep me in suspense. I must know the 
truth.” 

Must! That word would have sounded harshly in 
the ears of more experienced or a more high-spiriied 
maiden than Viola St. Clair, but to her soft nature 
there was a kind of charm in the determined-strength 
of will that breathed through the firm, commanding 
tone. 

“As you will,” she murmured, “only—papa, I 
dare not till he bids me——” 

“You mean that you dare not pledge yourself to 
me, dare not accept my hand without your father’s 
sanction ?” he interrupted, seeing that she was really 
too agitated to finish the sentence. 

‘‘ Yes, yes, please du not ask it.” 

“Nor dol, It is but my heart’s devotion that I 
offer you, and for which I ask the return of your 
priceless love,” said Ralph, soothingly. “Do you 
think I could be so unmindful of my precious one’s 
delicacy as toexpect more? Viola, it is yourextreme 
gentleness, your feminine dependence that is your 
greatest charm in my eyes, and [ should as seon crush 
the bloom from peach blossoms as try to rouse it into 
unnatural strength.” 

Poor girl! How sweet was the poison that began 
to work so subtly! How she vowed that Ralph 
Darcy should ever find her as soft and yielding as he 
desired ! 

What greater bliss could she have than te rest on 
him, and yield her whole life to his guidanee ? 

“Hark! they are coming,” she murmured. “ Please 
go, Ralph.” 

“Say but once ‘ Dear Ralph, I love you,’” he whis- 
pered as he bent down low and well nigh toached her 
burning ear with his lips. 

Did it come? 

He could scarcely have sworn to the sound, but 
still there was a soft, sighing murmur, that spoke all 
he desired to hear. 

He dared to press a light kiss on her lips which 
thrilled to the very heart of the slry maiden. Then ho 
started up and stood reserved and gzave, as if he had 
been rather conversing with the dowager eauat than 
the fair young niece, when Lady Monckton entered 
the small boudoir. 

“Ah, Viola, you little goose, I thought ‘you were 
hiding here. It is well only Mr. Darcy discovered 
your retreat, or I could hardly have covered such an 
extremely naive, nun-like proceeding,” Jarghed the 
masvuline lady of the féte. “ Really, Mr. Darcy, one 
would think this little creature had lived ail her life 
on @ desert island, she is so terribly unpractised and 
shy.” 

“A very refreshing variety of the gomwe yclept 
‘young lady,’ I should think, Lady Monckton,” put 
in acynical old bachelor who had followed the hostess, 
while Viola glided away like a spirit to more fre- 
quented regions, where she might be ‘lost in the 
crowd. “Do you not think so, Mr. Darey?” he 
added, turning to the unmoved barrister. 

“ Perhaps. My experience is extremely slight,” 
returned Ralph, coldly. 

“T want you to increase it by taking one down to 
supper,” interposed Lady Monckton. ‘* Perhaps you 
will follow me, aud I will conduct you, Mr. Darcy, 
to one of my guests who, I velieve, is an old friend 





slight form that uestled yet’mére' shyly into the 
utmost recess of her cushioned faw il. - 
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of yours. Lady Beatrice Thornhill.” 
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And she hurried off, leaving Mr. Darwin, the old 
bachelor in question, planted in the boudoir. 

“Darcy, Darcy,” repeated he to himself. “Is it 
one of the Lancashire Darcys, I wonder. Yes, it 
must be. If go, it’s a queer business. He is dancing 
over his brother's grave, if the telegraph wires are to 
be trusted. Lt's a strange world—a very strange world!” 

Theo Mr. Darwin burried in quest of a spinster 
cousin, who was his especial charge for the night. 

Meanwhile Kalph had been doing his devoir to the 
Lady Beatrice, a stately brunette, some five years the 
senior of the child-cirl he had been wooing. 

“ Pray cau you tell me the name of that little blonde 
shrinkiug under the shadow of that ample diplomat ? 
I should imagine he has no intentions, as it is the 
fashion to call them, in that quarter, so she need not 
be alarmed.” 

“Why not? Is she not a pretty little creature, 
do you think, Lady Beatrice ?” 

The braneite shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Perhaps ; but about as fit to become the wife of 
aman of position, or who wishes to gain a position, 
as a child ia the nursery. But perhaps ste is an ad- 
miration of yours, Mr. Darcy, and I am touching on 
forbidden ground.” 

She gave a brilliant flash from her dark eyes as 
she spoke, and an arch smile that insensibly flattered 
even the cool and calculating Ralph. 

“ Miss St. Olair is the daughter of a remarkable if 
eccentric man, Lay Beatrice, and ie 

“And the father’s talents throw a glamour over 
the daughter,” laughed Lady Beatrice. “It seems 
impossible that she should be a nonentity. Yet were 
I a man [ would never care for a woman who would 
start back and shiver and faint when I wished to 
make her the sharer in my plans—my bold, daring 
play in life’s game.” 

Ralph started. 

“ What did it mean?” he thonght. “Could those 
piercing eyes read his heart? Was therea witchery 
to divine his seorets in that dark, oriental-looking 
woman 2?” 

“ You speak as if you considered ambition a nobler 
passion that love, Lady Beatrice.” 

“Do not you?” 

“Perhaps. But can they not be combined ?” 

“Ifa man is wise—yes,” she murmured, in a low 
tone. 

Again one of those rare but thrilling flashes of 
passion and fire warmed her motile features. 

Ralph gave a quick glance at Viola. 

She was pale and silent, her blue eyes seemed glit- 
tering with irrepressible tears as they watched shyly 
and sadly his brilliant companion, 

“ Lady Beatrice, there is a sympathy in our na- 
tures,” he said. ‘ Perhaps it is yet on the leaves of 
Fato that they should pursue the same object and 
further the same ends. Do not condemn me if I 
seom & traitor to our principles, our friendship.” 

“ Then it is 60," she said, without moving a muscle, 
“You are befooled by that soft, doll face. I am not 
surprised, perhaps, but it disappoints me to find even 
one whom [I had deemed superior to the charm of 
mere physical beauty and childish softness should 
sink in my esteem.” 

‘There was & general movement among the denizens 
of the supper-tables at the moment, and Ralph and 
Lady Beatrice were sheltered from the eyes of the 
young creature whose fate, perhaps, hung on those 
next words. 

flo clasped her hand convulsively and suddenly in 
his. 

* Lady Beatrice, can you not trust me still? You 
said but now ambition was above love. Do not make 
my struggle between them more difficult.” 

“ Ralph Darcy, you said also that it was impossible 
to read the book of fate. 1 tell you, in my turn, that 
ours will be yet mingled. When you need a strong 
sud resolute nature to support yours, when success 
depends on the help of one who does not start at sha- 
dows, you may yet return to your allegiance and sue 
humbly at my feet. I bide my time.” 

And, without waiting for his escort, Beatrice Thorn- 
bill glided from the spot, and was sooa lost among 
the moving crowd in the saloons. 

(f her heart was pierced, if her pride was wounded, 
no one but herself could ever: suspect the presence 
of any ranking barb. 

‘Lhe same brilliant repartee, the same stately grace, 
tho same unfailing self-command, distinguished the 
Lady Beatrice Thornhill to the close of that me- 
morable ball as had pointed her out as an object of 
admiravon at its opening. Yet she, as well as Viola 
St. Clair, had ou that night heard words that decided 
her whole future fate. 

* * 





* + . 

‘Mr. St. Clair, I am here this morning but for one 
object, and moments are tuo precious for me to use 
needless preliminaries or make idle professions. 
Will you give me y~ur daughter? Will you trust to 
me your Viola?” 





Ralph Darcy was standing on the rug of a strangely 
furnished room, filled with rare objects from distant 
climes, with scientific instruments, with books, which 
were too numerous to find their proper home on 
shelves and bookcases, but were iu confused heaps 
on the floor and on tables and chairs till scarcely a 
seat was left for their owner's privileged guests. 

Mr. St. Clair looked up in bewildered mystification 
from a newspaper he was reading. 

“Am I dreaming?” he exclaimed, suddenly. 
“ Either my eyes or my ears must surely deceive me. 
Mr. Darcy, is it possible you have not seen this 
morning’s paper, or had tidings yourself of your 
family misfortune ?” 

Ralph remained perfectly unmoved under his host's 
implied reproach, though there was a decorous gravity 
on his face as he replied : 

“ Pardon me, Mr. St. Clair, I do know the calamity 
that has befallen the head of our house, the eldest 
son of my father. But I am too little of a worldling 
to affect what I do not feel. Robert and I have been 
aliens from each other almost from boyhood; our 
tastes and habits were utterly diverse, and——But 
no, I will not speak more of the dead than to tell you 
that there has been no cause for sympathy or affec- 
tion from his conduct to myself.” 

“ But surely sv terriblea death—and the child, too, 
all gone, buried under the very ashes of your an- 
cestor’s home, should scarcely fail to appal even a 
stranger,” resumed Mr. St. Clair. 

“Mr. St. Clare, if it were in human power to bring 
my unhappy brother and his infant heiress back to 
life—if I could restore my birthplace to its ancient 
grandeur by the sacrifice of my very heart’s blood, 
it should be shed,” replied Ralph, with solemn calm- 
ness. “ There may, perhaps, be still more distress- 
ing revelations awaiting me when I arrive at the 
desolate scene. Still Iam a man who cannot brook 
a very suspicion of double-dealing or treachery, and 
I have come to clear myself from such a reproach ere 
I go to my sickening duty.” 

“I do not understand you, Mr.—or I suppose I 
should now call you Sir Ralph Darcy,” returned Mr, 
St. Ciair. “I could scarcely believe that a man whom 
I have received and trusted as a friend, a gentleman, 
should forfeit my confidence by even an appearance 
of treachery to my dearest interests, my heart’s sole 
anxiety and care.” 

““Ah, I see that you understand me, Mr. St. Clair, 
and if you enter into my inmost feelings as I do into 
yours, there will soon be a perfect understanding be- 
tween us. | asked your darling, your precious pearl, 
whether I might dare to hope she could learn to Jove, 
to be happy with me, ere I would disturb the serenity 
of your nature and the noble pursuits in which you 
are engaged by such a request. Was I wrong?” 

“And her answer—her answer?” exclaimed the 
father, impetuously, 

‘She said your will would be hers; but I think— 
yes, I feel assured that her young, pure heart has 
been given to my keeping, even, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously to herself. Mr. St. Clair, it is the dearest 
treasure of my life. Rank, wealth, to which I have 
so sadly been called will be nothing without my sweet 
pearl, my angel love.” 

‘Yet she will have wealth. I have guarded her 
from the merciless fortune-huuters who pursue such 
richly endowed, timid gazelles as their lawful prey. 
I have sheltered her from such contact as if there had 
been a pestilence in the world’s atmosphere. Ralph 
Darcy, how cau I trust you, even you?” 

“There is an easy reply, Mr. St. Clair. I never even 
breathed the love that has become part of my very 
life till I knew that my position would silence such 
suspicions. ‘I'he heir of the Darcys need not degrade 
himself to win any heiress in the land whom he would 
not have wooed had her beauty and sweetness been 
her sole dower.” 

“Then you knew it, you had heard of it before 
you spoke to Viola?” exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, 
eagerly. 

“The catastrophe had been intimated to me by 
telegram, but I was requested to wait for more certain 
intelligence,” returned Ralph. ‘Now every minute 
is precious; yet I would not leave Miss St. Clair with 
the burden of an unacknowledged secret, or incur the 
odium of disregard of a parent's rights, Again I say, 
will you give me your child? I can offer her no mean 
position, no despicable home; and I have won, even 
without an effort, her young heart. Why should you 
hesitate?” 

**Ralph Darcy, Viola will have a dowry of thirty 
thousaud pounds on her wedding-day. She will have 
almost as much more on my death. Did you not know 
this?” 

‘As I hope for meroy, as I would desire faith and 
credence for my last hour, I did not!’ was the reply. 

“ You love her for herself alone ?” 

“Can you look at her in her young beauty, and 
doubt that she must bewitch as by a glamour those 
who are exposed to its soft charm? Can you know 





hor as she is and doubt that she would win every 
heart by her angelic sweetness were that beauty 
wanting ?” returned Ralph. 

“ You are right—you are right. The truth rings 
in your words. Thank Heaven, she will not go to 
you a portionless bride. Rich and gifted in Heaven's 
best dower—take her, Ralph Darcy, and Heaven deal 
with you as you cherish her.” 

(To be continued.) 








An AnGLO-Saxon CemeTery.—An Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery has been discovered on the farm occupied 
by Mr. John Clark, of Acklam, on the slope of the 

orkshire Wolds. The skeletons of five persons, laid 
at full length, were found. Such fragments of the 
skulls as have been recovered are intended for Dr, 
Rolleston, at Oxford Museum. A necklace of beads 
of glass and pottery, two buckles and a clasp in 
bronze, anda grand gilt circular fibula, set with 
stones, were found with the remains, but unfortu- 
nately the men did not know their value, and parted 
with the relics for 4s. The Rev, Canon Greenwell 
has arranged to make a thorough examination of the 
cemetery after harvest. 

EXTRAORDINARY Miutrary AcTIVITY IN GeEr- 
MANY.—A letter from Berlin in the Journal de 
Genéve says :—“ The Emperor of Germany, Counts 
de Moltke and De Roon, and all who have anything 
to decide in military affairs, use the same phrase— 
‘Let us be ready!’ I am in a position to be able to 
inform you that formidable preparations are being 
made. I have just been assured by a man who 
ought to know that all the material of the Ger- 
man army will be renewed in an incredibly short 
time—in perhaps two years. The field cannons will be 
once more transformed, as, notwithstanding the 
fabulous services which they have rendered, defects 
are still found in them. The mitrailleuse will be 
adopted, but the system has not been decided upon. 
But the new musket is the great — of interest. 
At once the needle-gun was rejected fortwo reasons 
—first, use it was too heavy, and next, because 
its range was too short. It hardly carries with pre- 
cision to 500 yards, while the chassepdt reaches 
1,500 or 2,000. But this is not the distance desired 
to be attained. Experiment has proved that a sol- 
dier does not take aim at anything beyond 1,000 
yards, because that is as far as he can see. More- 
over, the fact has been remarked that, no longer 
being able to aim, he is attacked with a species of 
demoralisation. Moreover, the means of hastening 
mobilisation is under consideration. A hundred 
things will be improved in the sanitary service, and 
the coasts are to be formidably armed. Finally, 
Count de Moltke desires that ‘if one day Franco 
should attempt to take her revenge, she should 
strike her head against a wall.’”’ 

COLONIAL Propuce.—An annual parliamentary 
return shows that in the year 1870 the imports of 
sugar and sugar-candy into the United Kingdom 
comprised 3,695,665 cwt. from the British West 
Indies, 620,964 cwt. from the Mauritius, 308,766 cwt. 
from British India, and 9,883,412 cwt. of foreign 
sugar—making a total of 14,508,807 cwt. In 1809 
the total quantity was but 12,102,593 owt. The 
import of foreign sugar in 1870 was above 2,000,000 
ewt. more than in 1869, Cuba sending no less than 
3,608,483 cwt., and Brazil 1,407,180 cwt. The im- 
ports from the West Indies and from the Mauritius 
also showed an increase ; that from India a decline. 
The quantity of sugar and candy retained for con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom in 1870 was 
13,148,236 ewt.; in 1869, 11,739,093 ewt. The re- 
duction of the import duty by one half in April, 
1870, caused a serious loss of revenue. The net 
revenue from sugar duties was 5,388,652/. in 
1869, and 3,680,554/. in 1870. The export of 
British refined sugar advanced in 1870 to 579,253 
ewt., of the value of 934,110/. The quantity 
of rum imported in 1870 from the British West 
Indies and British Guiana increased to 5,761,399 
gallons; from Mauritius, to 657,216 gallons; that 
from India and the Straits Settlements declined to 
89,935 gallons. The total is 6,508,550 gallons, an 
increase of 1,758,000 gallons over 1869. The British 
West Indies and British Guiana sent us 7,139,8521b. 
of coffee in 1870, Jamaica sending nearly 7,000,0001b., 
or more t double the quantity in 1839; Ceylon 
sent 97,964,922lb ; India, 19,523,602lb.; the Straits 
Settlements, 1,670,7101b.; Mauritius, only 195,3641b.5 
the total, 126,494,480lb., exceeded that of 1869. So 
also did the import of cocoa ; Trinidad sent as much 
as 4,648,174lb., and Grenada 2,368,835lb. Of cotton 
wool we received in 1870 2,314,250lb (a larger quan- 
tity than in 1869) from the British West Indies and 
Guiana, one-third of it from Trinidad, and above 
500,0001b. from the Bahamas; from India, 
340,541,6001b., being nearly 140,000,0001b. less than 
in 1869; the import of cotton from Ceylon alsv fell 
to 926,128lb., and from Mauritius to 672lb. ‘The 
total import of cotton from these sourees in 1870 
was 343,782,646lb., being nearly 140,000,000lb. less 
than in 1869, 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


—@~——— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


CLARE ORMOND lay in a passive state, dimly con- 
scious of what was passing around her, but unable to 
grasp the meaning of anything that had occurred, or 
to arouse herself from the apathy into which her 
faculties were plunged. She made many efforts to do 
80, but without success, and she at last resigned her- 
self without farther struggle to the dreamy listless- 
ness induced by the potions administered to her. 

With the docility of a child she obeyed the wishes 
of those around her, with the consciousness that she 
was tenderly cared for, and all was being done for her 
good. She had no appetite, but she took the food 
that was brought her, because they told her it was 
necessary to sustain her strength. 

When Jasper entered her room her eyes brightened 
fora moment, but the brief gladness died out, and 
when he drew near and attempted to take her hand 
she withheld it, vaguely muttering : 

“Too late! too late!” 

“What is too late, my darling? Why do you 
shrink from me in this way ?”’ 

“ Because—because something dreadful has hap- 
pened. I can’t think what it is, Jasper, for my head 
is in a strange state; but my hand is stained. You 
must not touch it, lest it defile you.” 

“But, Clare, I believe you to be as innocent as the 
angels in heaven. Let me hold your dear hand in 
mine, if only for a single moment.” 

“No, no; it would leave a black spot wherever it 
touched you. I can’t think what I have done to bring 
this curse upon me; but I feel as if I had committed 
the unpardonable sin of which the preachers tell us. 
Ien’t it a dreadful doom, Jasper? the more dreadful 
that it fell on me just as I thought we were going to 
be so happy.” 

“We shall be happy yet, Clare, if you will only 
try to get well, and regain your usual spirits.” 

“That is nonsense, you know, Jasper. I can’t 
laugh and jest as I used to, with that fearful weight 
always upon me. Please go away now; I am tired, 
and talking makes my head ache.’ 

This interview took place after the return from the 
funeral of the old lady. Mr. Clifford was preparing 
to leave by the steamer that passed Riverdale that 
evening, and Jasper went to him with an earnest en- 
treaty that he would visit Clare before he left, and 
a him exactly what he thought of her mental con- 

jtlon, 

Jasper repeated as accurately as he could the con- 
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versation that had passed between them, and Mr. 
Clifford gravely said : 

“T have been forced to choose between two evils, 
Jasper. If Clare be allowed to rezain perfect control 
of her mind, she must learn the death of her aunt, 
and, in spite of every assurance we could make, she 
would believe herself instrumental in hastening it. 
That horrible thought, combined with the dread of 
arrest, would probably destroy reason, if not life. I 
have thought it best to stultify her for a season ; but 
I assure you the mediciue I have given her will not 
injuriously affect cither her mental or physical health. 
From the way she talks in her half-dazed condition, 
you may imagine what her remorse and self-accusa- 
tion would be if her mind were in a state to grasp all 
the facts of her unhappy position.” 

Jasper sighed heavily. 

“I know that you have acted for the best, sir ; but 
the work seems to have been imperfectly done. The 
mind is not at ease, and she is groping in the dark 
for the clue to what she thinks she has done.” 

“ With a person of less sensitive temperament the 
preparation of morphine she has taken would have 
produced perfect quiescence; but she is high-strung 
and seusitive of nerve, and to deaden all thought I 
should be compelled to use more than is safe. You 
moust bear with her fancies, Jasper, and soothe them 
to the best of your ability. I hope in a few days to 
be able to release her from the spell under which she 
is held now. I shall send ber mother to watch over 
her as soon as possible, I would have written to 
Mr. Ormond of Mrs. Adair’s death, and invited him 
to her funeral, but I shrank from having them here 
in such a condition of affairs; but his presence will 
be needed where I am going, to assist me in estab- 
lishing the innocence of his daughter. It will be a 
dreadful blow to them to hear of what has taken 
place here, and I thought it best to soften it as much 
as possible by going in person to relate all I know 
about the mystery of iniquity that has been carried 
on under this roof.” 

“Have you been able to find out anything about 
Claudia Coyle’s place of refuge?” 

“T have had little time to make inquiries, so much 
has happened. in the last three days; but we shall 
soon hear from her now that Mrs. Aduir is dead, 
She will spring her mine at the earliest opportunity, 
and I must hasten away to prepare a counterminue. 
The old lady's will cannot be read till Clare is in a 
condition to understand its contents, and I shall have 
time to foil Claudia’s plan tu extort from the heiress 
a large slice of her fortune to suppress the accusa- 
tion she dared to bring against her. Watch over the 
poor child’s safety while I am away, Jasper, aud do 
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not suffer that woman to gain access to her room, if 
she should venture to return.” 

“T think she will bardly attempt that ; but I shall 
be on my guard. Miss Judith and I will prove more 
than a match even for Claudia Coyle.” 

“ Judith has been very kind, and she has been told 
enough to enable her to understand Miss Coyle’s 
machinations. I hope to be back in a week, and Mrs. 
Ormond will probably be here by to-morrow night. 
Of course she will come as soon as she hears of her 
daughter’s condition. In twenty minutes I must be 
on the way, but I will go in with you and see Clare 
before I leave.” 

They fuund her sleeping quietly, and Judith was 
sitting beside her bed reading. 

She looked up as they entered, and said, in a low 
tone: 

“So you are really going to leave us, Mr. Clifford ? 
I almost fear that as soon as you are away a raid may 
be made upon us. Suppose Miss Coyle returns, what 
are we to do with her, or to say to her ?” 

“Treat her with extreme politeness, but by no 
means permit her to have access to my patient, I 
hope to relieve you from your post of duty, Misa 
Judith, by sending Mrs. Ormond here to take your 
place in a few days. Weare very grateful for your 
attentions to our invalid; for, as you know, she is a 
very important person to both Jasper and myself.” 

Mr. Clifford bent over Clare, felt her pulse, and 
said : 

“ There is no trace of fever left. If youcan get 
her to sit up to-morrow and walk about her room, it 
will be better for her. She must not lose her strength, 
though I dare not allow her mind to act fully until L 
can assure her that no guilt attaches to her for the 
death of her aunt; that no punishment can reach ber. 
surrounded as she is by friends who will defend her 
to the utmost of their ability.” 

“She has spoken of Mrs. Adair more than once, 
and expressed some anxiety tosee her. I quieted her 
by telling her that she was too much indisposed to 
come upstairs.” 

“That was right. She must not, on any account, 
hear of the old lady’s fate till I can prove to her that 
she will not be held accountable for it.” 

At this moment Clare started from her fitful slum- 
ber, and cried out, in piercing tones : 

‘Oh, mamma! mamma! take me away! save me 
from that dreadful mau! he is after me again! He 
will get me this time, and I shall die; I know I shall 
die.” 

Mr. Clifford spoke soothingly to her, and tried to 
calm the agitation which shook her slender frame as 
if with an ague fit. 
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“TI am here to protect you, Clare; no one shall 
come near you but those who are devoted to you. 
You have been dreaming, that is all; but your mother 
shall soon come to take you away with her, if you 
wish it.” 

“Willshe? I can’t ask her to come, becamse she 
would look at me with her clear eyes, and say, ‘Guilty, 
guilty ; and I showld know that she is lostto me 
for ever.” 

“ Get rid of that ‘hallucination, my child, for you 
are as iunocent.as @ baby of wrong against amy one. 
You must. notacouse yourself in this way. Whom were 
you dreaming of just mow, Clare?” 

She shuddered again. 

‘\ Of one who is more repulsive to me than the old 
man of the sea wasto Sinbad. I saw John Spiers 
and Claudia langhimg together and jeering at me, 
telling me that I had done something dreadfial; and | 
he put out his hand to clutch me, when I sereamed | 
outand awoke. What have I done, Mr. Clifford? I 
—1 know they teld the truth, but when I try tothink 
what was in that fetter I found on the floor it flits 
away from me,amd I can’t understand what enermity 
I have been guilty of.” 

“ You hawe dome nothing that you need fretabout, 
Clare. You ,sunely.can take my word for that; you 
onght to know that I would not tell you an untrath. | 
Ycu have been threatened with brain-fever, and this 
delusion stillremains. Get rid of it, my dear,and 
let me find you in better spirits when I come back.” 

“You are goimg away, then?” she said, with a) 
frightened look. “‘Ihey will come after me ; they 
will take me away in spite of myself. That badaman 
told me in my dream tliat he meant to have me, and 
he defied any one to keep me from him now.” 

The father and son exchanged glances. Mr. Olif- 
ford said: 

‘““] believe your dream was sent for a purpose just 
at this time, Glare. It has given me a new idea, and 
one that I shall act on. Have no fearsas to your 
safety while I am gone. Jasper will be here to watch 
over you, and Miss Judith will not leave you till your 
mother comes. I am going for her, and you willgoon 
see her.” 

She looked at him wistfally. 

“ Don't—don’t tell her avout—about—you know, 
though | can’t think what it was Claudia accused me 
of. Mamma wouldn’t look at me if she knew. She 
is a good and true woman,aud I am a dvomed sinner. 
Jasper need not trouble himself to take care of me, 
for 1 am not worth it.” 

“You are worth a great deal to me, Clare,” said 
Jasper, trying to smile on her. “ You are more pre- 
cious in my estimation than diamonds and rubies.” 

“he Bible says a good wife is more precious than 
a crown of rubies, Jasper; but I shall not be that to 
youn, We have had our dream, but it is over now. 
Our happiness came like a flash, and was gone before 
we had time to realise it. Good-bye, Mr. Clifford. 
Tell me if she can forgive me. I hope she will sce 
me once more, at least; and I would like to have 
papa kiss me again, and tell me that I am not quite 
an outcast. If they could only understand that 1 did 
not mean to do anything wrong, they might be kiud 
to me, though I know | don’t deserve it.” 

She shook her head and burst intoa passion of 
weeping. lt was the first time she had shed tears 
since the shock of that cruel letter prostrated her, 
and Mr. Cliffurd’s face lost some of its troubled ex- 
pression as he said to his son, in a low tone: 

“She will be better now, Jasper. It was that stony 
suffering in one so youvg that alarmed me for her 
reason, It will be safe now to discontinue the so- 
porific I thought it necessary to give her. When 
her mind is perfectly under her own control again, 
tell her what we know. She will have a hard trial 
to go through, but, sustained by her best friends, she 
will be able to bear it.” 

Jasper nodded and the two left the room, accom- 
panied to the door by Judith. As they parted Mr. 
Ciifford said to her, in alow tone: 

“ Make no attempt to soothe your patient just now, 
Miss Judith, Those tears are her salvation; you 
may let her weep on till they cease to flow of them- 
selves; then you may use your powers of consolation 
by repeating to her what 1 have told you. Jasper 
will prepare a new potion for her which will act on 
her bervous sysiem, and brace it to such endurance 
as will be necessary for her.” 

He bowed, hurried away, and, after a few impres- 
sive words to Jasper, set out on the journey which 
Was to have such momentous results. 

Clare wept till she fell asleep from exhaustion, and, 
leaving Lyra to watch over her, Miss Brooke went 
down to tea, She found Mr. Bowden in the hall 
awaitiug her appearance. He had come over, he 
said, to see if he could be of any use in the absence 
of Mr. Clifford. Judith’s face brightened when she 
saw lim, and she earvesily said: 

“It was very thoug!tful of you, and I am grateful 


it, Judith.” 


she imperiously replied : 


over the fear that advantage may be taken of Mr. 
Clifford’s absence to do—I hardly know what. I 
shall feel safer if you and Jasper will take turns to 
watch through the night. I do hope that Mrs. Or- 
mond will come to-morrowevening, that I may resign 
my change safely into her keeping.” 

“ Youarefrightencd,J.udith, and conjure upstrange 
fancies. What danger can menace Miss Onmond 
ander ‘this woof ?” asked her lover, in some sur- 
“Nothing worse than has already befallen her, I 
hope; but it is as well to guard against surprises. 
Yon will stay all night now that you are here, Wil- 
liam? You will, 1 know, for my sake.” 

“J had no intention of doing so when I came, but 
of course I shall be most happy to stay if you wish 


“Ido wish it, with all ay heart ; so it is settled 
that you remain and take me home to-morrow even- 
ing, after Mrs. Ormond arrives. I know she will 
be sure to come by the steamer to-morrow.” 

Bowden was only teo happy to be near his be- 
trvothed, and Judith unconsciously lingered over the 
tea-table, exchanging with him that communion of 
thought and feeling which had so long been denied 
to them through the capricious .opposition of her 
father toa union betweeu them. ., 

Jasper soon left them, and after looking into Clare's 
reom to find her sleeping, with Lyra nodding beside 
her bed, he went to prepare the composing draught 
bis futher had left with him directions for making. 
He had scarcely left the room when Claudia Coyle 
emerged from the adjoining one, and approached the 
side of the sleeping girl. She looked down on her 
with an expression of mingled triumph and hatred in 
her shining eyes, and to the ,exclamations of alarm 
and astooishment that burst from the lips of Lyra 


“Hash that noise! How dare youwisk awakening 
the patient from this saving sleep by anaking suchan 
outery as that ?” 
“Oh, lor’! oh, lor’?! whatehall Ido? Where have 
youcome from? Where have you been all these 
days, Miss Claudia ?” whimpered the frightened girl. 
“'l'hat is no concern of yours. I have been visit- 
ing afrieud, and Icame back by the steamer that took 
Mr. Clifford away. What has happened here since I 
have been gone? How is Mrs. Adair?” 
“Oh, dear! and you don’tknow? I can’t tell you 
here, anyhow !|” 
She pointed to Clare, who lay upon her pillows 
white and still, as if dead. 
“'Then come where youcan tell me. I merely had 
a glimpse of Mr. Clifford as he was stepping on board 
the boat, and I kuow nothing of what has happened 
here during my absence. Come into the dressing-room 
and speak witl me.” 
Lyra arose at her bidding, and reluctantly followed 
her. Claudia dextrously drew from the girl all that 
she knew, then went to her own apartment, to deter- 
mine on the most feasible means of carrying out the 
plavs she and Spiers had determined on in her ab- 
sence. 
She had really been to visit a friend; for when she 
took refuge in the cottage of the old woman with 
whom Spiers had boarded since Clare had been at 
Riverdale she found that he had wearied of the mo- 
notony of his life and bad gone away for a few days. 
A note left for her told Claudia where he was to be 
found, and she followed him, to inform him that Mrs, 
Adair’s will was made in favour of Clare, and from in- 
dications of failing health in the old lady she believed 
it impossible for her to live many days longer. 
Spiers wore his cleverly contrived disguise, and 
he came back with her, fearless of detection, to learn 
on their arrival that Mrs. Adair was no longer an 
obstacle to the success of their base plot. 
Care was now at theirmercy. She wonld not 
dare to refuse to marry the man who could cover her 
with infamy by accusing her of the premeditated 
murder of the kinswoman whose wealth she was 
anxious to enjoy. 
After ea:ncst consultation between the two con- 
spirators it was decided that Claudia should venture 
back to Riverdale, and assume her old position there, 
as if nothing had occurred to render her presence un- 
welcome. She could thus have opportunities of com- 
muvicating with Clare, and of placing before her the 
only alternative that would save her from a criminal 
accusation, sustained by such evidence as she must 
be made tv believe would lead to her condemnation. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Wuen Miss Brooke at length remembered her 
charge she hurried to her apartment to find Lyra in 
a state of extreme excitement after the cross-ex- 
anination she had undergone. She sat crying, wring- 
ing her hands and rocking to and fro as dismally as 
if some awful calamity were threatening herself. 
Judith shar) ly asked: 





happened while I was away to put you in such a state 
as this?” 

“Oh! Miss Judith, she’s come back, and she’s 
been in here talking to me; and she says she’s been 
away, and she never knowed the missis was gone 
till 1 told her.” 

“Who kas been here? Not Claudia Coyle, I 


ad 
“ Yes, ma'am; Miss Claudia it is as talked with 
me, and he’s gone to her room now, and says she 
means to stay.” 
Judith wheeled shortly round, went straight to 
Mias Coyle’s room, and knocked at the door. After 
a slight delay it was opened by Claudia herself, who, 
with tears in her eyes, said: 
“Qome in, Miss Brooke, for I wish to speak with 
you. I have sustaineda dreadfal shock since I came 
here, in learning that my dear old friend is no more; 
but I nave been trying to calm myself for the duty 
that lies before me. Thisis no time to give way to 
the natural emotions of my heart, and, suffer as I 
may in suppressing them, I must do so.” 
Judith went in, the door carefully, and 
drily said: 
‘Tt will be best for you to keep.all your wits about 
you, Miss Goyle, for lassure you that you will lave 
use forthem. Will you be so good as to explain the 
reason of your return to Riverdale, after leaving it 
claudestinely that you might avoid the just anger of 
its late mistress ?” 
Claudia haughtily replied : 
“It is my purpose to do that. Iwent away to 
evade telling my dear old friend what I knew would 
prove fatal to herin her precarious condition, but not 
to avoid her anger, Miss Brovke. Are you aware 
that her niece has mimed poison with the lemonado 
she drank at night—that she is responsible for tho 
premature decease of the old lady? The night before 
1 left I saw her myself when she poured the deadly 
drug into the carafe that #tood beside the bed.” 
Judith changed colour slightly, but she quiotly 


“ Did you take any measures to protect the old 
lady by removing the lemonade that had been 
tampered with and replacing it with another draught? 
Unless you did that how can you know that Clare 
used anything that could hurt her aunt?” 

“ Action ou my part was rendered unnecessary,” 
replied Claudia, with a sneer. ‘ Clare had scarcely 
left the room when Mr. Clifford came in, threw the 
lemonade out of a window, and filled the carafe from 
a small pitcher he brought with him. I was naturally 
surprised at this ; but I soon understood that he had 
discovered Miss Ormond’s purpose, and, anxious to 
keep the old lady alive a little longer to lull suspicion, 
he bad taken this method of circumventing her niece. 
He must have been fully aware of her revolting in- 
tentions, yet he promoted an engagement of marriage 
between his son and the perpetrator of this crime, 
because Mrs. Adair lad made ber an heiress.” 

“If I understand you, Miss Coyle, you accuse both 
Mr. Clifford and his son of collusion with Miss Or- 
mond in her unnatural attempt upon her aunt’s life.” 

“T only tell you what I saw myself; you can put 
your own construction upon it. J believe one party 
as guilty as the other. If aot, when Mr. Clifford dis- 
covered what Clare was doing, he would have de- 
nounced her at once.” 

Judith was silent for a few moments. She was 
bound by a promise to Mr. Clifford not to betray the 
confidence he had reposed in her, so she only said: 

“Perhaps he was actuated by the same motive 
that you assert took you away from Riverdale—the 
dreai that the knowledge of Clare’s guilt would 
prove fatal to Mrs. Adair.” 

“If he had not participated in that guilt, he would 
not have allowed his son to betroth himself to Miss 
Ormond. That fact of itself is sufficient to criminate 
him, knowing, as he must, that the old lady's life 
was tampered with.” 

“Ts your object in coming back to Riverdale to 
bring an accusation of murder agaiust the three to 
whom Mrs. Adair was most tenderly attached? I 
am surprised that you retamed at all, Miss Coyle, to 
place yourself in the power of such unscrupulous 
persons. How could you know you would be safe 
here for a single hour after your iutentions became 
known ?” 

“I came to have an interview with Miss Ormond, 
and lay before her the ouly terms on which I will 
allow her to escape a criminal prosecution. I havo 
in my possession the phial containing the rest of the 
liquid used. After seeing what I did, I abstracted it 
from her room and took it away with me. ‘I'hat 
alone will coudemn her when it is produced before 
a jury and an analysis of its contents submitted to 
them.” 

“But if it was believed by her to be harmless? 
If the poor child only thought she was using & love 
charm, as she asserts, I hardly think she would be 








that you came. It may be silly, but I cannot get 
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condemned, even if a trial did take place.” 
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“ A trial shall take place unless she accept my terms. 
I give her one chance to escape ; if she do not avail 
herself of that, she will be lost and disgraced.” 

“J presume your purpose is to extort money, Miss 

joyle ?” 

’ Glaudia flushed deeply. She resentfully said: 

“Tt matters not what my purpose is, Miss Brooke, 
and I decline unveiling it to you, since you will not 
give me credit for wishing to serve the ends of 
justice by bringing retribution on this young girl.” 

‘I understood you to say that on certain terms 

ou would allow Clare to escape. I supposed, of 
course, that your desire to punish her would yield 
before the consideration of your own interests.” 

“You are at liberty to suppose what you please. 
I must see Miss Ormond in private, and have an un- 
derstanding with her. To her alone will I name my 
conditions, and it rests with her to accept or reject 
them. She will do the last at her peril, I: most 
solemnly assure you.” 

Judith arose from the seat she had taken, and 
coldly said: 

“T have pledged my word to Mr. Clifford that in 
case of your return you should not be permitted to 
see Clare. She is too ill to be annoyed, and I do not 
think that she will consent to any terms proposed by 
you. If you have anything important to say, you 
had better speak to Jasper. As her betrothed hus- 
band, he ean answer better for her than she probably 
could for herself,” 

“ Thauks for uncalled-for adviee, though I shall not 
accept it. Ihave nothing to say to Jasper at present. 
What | have to propose to Clare would come in con- 
flict with his claims, and she alone must hear it and 
judge for herself. I shall keep my room and have 
my meals bronght up to me, as I have no wish to see 
any one in this house except Clare, and half an hour 
with her will sufiice.” 

Judith firmly repeated : 

“No communication can be allowed between you 
aud Miss Ormond. I will protect her, while I remain 
here, from any intrusion on your part; and her 
mother, who will soon be with her, will not be likely 
to prove less vigilant than myself.” 

Claudia slightly started, but she recovered her 
seli-command, and calmly said: 

“Tam glad to hear that Mrs. Ormond is coming 
hither, She will see the necessity for allowing her 
daughter to make such terms as will save her from 
ruin and disgrace. Ihave no doubts as to the re- 
sult. There is now but one course for Clare to pur- 
sue, and her mother will see its necessity as clearly 
as I do.” 

“I think you will find yourself mistaken, Miss 
Coyle. That is all I shall say at present; but the 
developments of the next few days may prove to you 
that Clare has friends who will bring home to the 
authors of this vile conspiracy the guilt they are 
trying to fix on her. I think it will be best for you 
to keep your own apartment while here, as neither 
Jasper nor I will care to sit at the same table with 
you.” 

Judith left the roomas abruptly as she had entered 
it, and Claudia stood looking after her with both fear 
and indignation expressed in her face. 

“ What—what can she mean ?” she muttered. “It 
is impossible that any clue can have been found. 
John is not apt to make mistakes, and he assured 
me that every precaution had been taken to prevent 
detection, My letters suggesting this clever road to 
wealth were destroyed as soon as read; the old 
fortune-teller has been induced to go away, leaving 
no trace behind her; so what can Olare’s friends do 
to criminate us and save her? Nothing ; so I cast 
fear to the winds, and go upon my course certain of 
Victory. 

“Not speak with her! Shall I not? We will see, 
Miss Judith Brooke, who shall prevail in this stragg!e. 

y craft will prove more than a match for your 
Vigilauee, you will find out. I will speak with her 
this night, and compel her consent to go away with 

olu Spiers, much as she loathes him, in spite of 

all the precautions that may be taken to prevent 
me.” 
With this determination she sat down beside an 
Open window, to wait till all was quiet in the house. 
Jasper sent up a reqaest that she would see him, 
but she curtly refused, sending word back that she 
had nothing to say to him, 

Presently the servant came back, bringing a few 
Peucilled lines. 

“\t will be to your own interest to hear what I 
have to say, Miss Coyle, and [ insist that you will 


allow me to speak with you for a few moments. 
“J. 0.” 


To this she rapidly replied: 
“In coming hither I was not actuated by any 
[ am here to bear witness to 
the crime that has been perpetrated beneath this 
rool, and I shall not leave it until the ends of 
Ido not wish to hear 
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justice are accomplished. 





anything you have to say in extenuation of the evil 
deed done here, therefore I decline to. see yt 
“0, 0.” 

Judith and Jasper were standing together in the 
hall when this reply was brought.to him. He bit his 
lip as he handed the slip of paper to her and said : 

“Since she will sow the wind, she may reap the 
whirlwind, I shall make no farther attewpt to com- 
municate with her.” 

“Youhave done all that you can, Jasper ; and, 
moreover, your father would be seriously offended 
if anything were betrayed to her, Let her rest in 
imagined security till the storm burste. I will re- 
main with Clare to-night, and guard her so effectually 
that no access shall be gained to her.” 

“ But what can she have to propose to Clare? It 
is that which worriesme. It may be something apart 
from money, and in her present weak, half-dazed 
condition my poor darling may be frightened into 
consenting to anything to save herself from this 
frightful charge.” 

“Tt can be nothing but a heavy bribe that she is 
playing for, Jasper; but do not make yourself uneasy 
about Clare. She shall have no chance to be annoyed 
by Claudia Coyle.” 

Jasper sizhed heavily. 

“T shall not sleep to-night, for the sudden return 
of this woman has filled me with a vague drea | that 
I find it impossible to overcome. I fear that she is 
capable of anything to carry out her base purposes, 
and we cannot be too wateh ful.” 

“Tshall do my part, and I have no doubt as to 
your vigilance,” said Judith, in reply. “Iam going 
now to Clare, and I shall not permit myself to sleep 
through the night. With you and William to watch 
over us I shall have no fears of anything happening 
in the night.” 

She went up to Clare’s room, and, dismissing 
Lyra, established herself in a large chair beside the 
bed. ‘ “ 

The night was very warm, and all the windows 
and doors were open to almit the faint breeze that 
began to arise from tho river. 

The sick girl lay sleeping quietly, and by the light 
of the shaded lamp Judith thought she looked less 
ghastly that a few hours before. Judith had herself 
given her the new potiou prepared by Jasper, and she 
thought it had already produced a sedative effect on 
the nerves of the patient. 

Judith found the hours hang very heavily, for the 
book she had brought up with her proved tedious 
as a “ twice-told tale,” and, fining herself on the 
verge of falling asleep, she arose and went to the 
open window. The lawa lay bathed ia bright moon- 
light, with heavy shadows massed together beneath 
the overhanging trees on either side of the house, 
and the river flowed placidly by, dotted herve and 
there with such small craft as plied upon it, 

Night had for her always a peouliar charm, and 
she leaned her head agaiust the sash, drinking in the 
soft air that floated up to her, and gazing with loving 
eyes upon the wide azure vault above, with its flood 
of mellow light and faintly twinkling stars. She 
saw a figure moving slowly among the trees, and, 
in her anxi-ty to discover who it was, she was, for 
a few moments, oblivious of what might be passing 
in the room to which her back was turned. 

The night prowler came nearer, emerged into the 
open moonlight as if fearless of being seen, and 
Judith recognised her lover. He looked up, and 
she waved her hand to him, and stood several mo- 
ments watching him as he moved leisurely towards 
the house, thinking how happy she was after so 
many years of probation. 

Julith had scarcely approached the window when 
a figure, shrouded in a black mantle that covered 
her from head to fet, came swiftly and noiselessly 
to the side of Clare’s bed. On the table, which had 
been drawn up near it, was a small pitcher filled 
with ice-water, which had been placed there for the 
use of Miss Brooke. A Bohemian-glass goblet, of a 
deep ruby tinge, stood beside it, and into this the 
intruder dropped a few grains of white powder, 
which were instantly dissolved by a few drops of 
water remaining in the bottom. ‘The intruder then 
glided away as noiselessly as she had entered, and 
when Miss Brooke returned to her post she had no 
suspicion of what had been done, 

She poured out some of the water, which was so 
cold as to disguise the taste of what had been mingled 
with it till after the draught was swallowed. She 
then made a grimace, and muttered : 

“It is strange how bitter ice will sometimes make 
water taste. Heigh-ho! it is very tiresome here 
with nothing interesting to read, and | dare not 
leave my post to get another book. Neither must I 
let myself go to sleep. I suppose that wretched 
creature is on the watch, and 18 ready to take ad- 
vantage of a moment of forgetfulness on my part.” 
She sat down, again took up her book, and tried to 








hour she resisted the drowsiness that was creeping 
over her; but then, in spite of all her efforts to keep 
awake, the drug she had taken overpowered her. 
Sho arose with the intention of calling Lyra, who 
slept in the dressing-room, in case she should bo 
wanted in the night; but before she had moved a 
dozen steps from the bed Judith forgot her-purpose, 
and, coming back, threw herself beside Glare, and 
was instantly in a slumber so deep and motionless 
om an earthquake would scarcely have aroused 
er. 

Jasper, who had implicit faith in the watehfulness 
of Miss Brooke, did not attempt to approach Olare’s 
room, but contented himself with watching ‘below, 
with the unquiet fear that Claudia had some outside 
confederate who might attempt to communicato 
with her in the night. 

Thus Claudia had the field clear to herself. 

She waited for a few moments till she was quite cer- 
tain that Judith was blind and deaf to all that might 
happen near her, then came softly in, closing the door 
behind her, also that which opened into the dressing- 
room, though she had little fear that Lyra would bo 
aroused by the sound of their voices in the conversa- 
tion she was about to secure with Clare. 

Claudia then approached the bed, and looked with 
piercing eyes upon the pale sleeper. There was no 
compassion in her heart for the change-she saw in 
that young face, and her lithe fingers worked ner- 
vously, as if she was tempted to grasp the slender 
throat and choke from it the breath of life. 

She fiercely muttered: 

“Tf I dared! if I dared! but her life is too impor- 
tant to be trifled with yet a while. Patience! It 
shall become a horror and a weariness to her under 
his tortures. Oh, if I thought he would ever havo 
one relenting feeling in his heart towards her when 
she falls utterly in his power, I believe I would kill 
her now as she lies helpless before me.” 

Some electric consciousness of the balefal glance 
that rested on her must have been felt by Clare, for 
she stirred uneasily in her sleep, and presently opened 
her eyes, to see a form clad in white drapery which 
flowed loosely to her feet standing over her. 

For an instant the superstitious horror of super- 
natural appearances fostered in her by her-old nurso 
was dominant, and the effort she made to cry out 
was stifled in her throat by the belief that she saw a 
ghost. The next moment she recognised Claudia, 
and with a faint gasp said : 

“You here! What have you come for? Whero 
is Miss Judith ?” 

“I came to have an earnest talk with you—ono 
that is vital to yourself, and as they refused me ad- 
mittance to you I drugged Miss Brooke, and here I 
am to help you to evade the fate you have ao reck- 
lessly brought on yourself.” 

Clare passed her hand over her brow, and for @ 
moment seemed perplexed ; then a sudden spasm of 
pain passed over her face, and she slowly said: 

“T remember all now; the letter, and—and tho 
¢ruel falshood it contained. Ciaudia, how‘eould you 
write anything so infamous? I would sooner have 
died than give anything to my aunt that would in- 
jure her. You know tliat very well, Claudia, though 
you did say that I had poisoned her. I have been 
wandering in a maze for the last few days, but my 
brain is clearing now, and I remember what you 
said. What does it all mean? aud why do you hate 
me so?” 

“It is very well for you to put on that innocent 
look, Clare Ormond, and ask such pitiful questions; 
but what has happened here is suffivient to condemn 
you in the eyes of the most unsuspicious people,” 
was the hard reply. 

“Why, what has happened here? Nothing moro 
than usual, though I have been ill, and they may 
have kept things from me. What do you mean, 
Claudia ?” 
“ I will tell you, if you will promise meto remain 
perfectly still, however shocked you may be at the 
too-sulden consummation of your wishes with regard 
to your aunt. If you utter one cry to bring others 
here to interrupt our conversation, you are lost. I 
caine hither to save you, and only I and ono other can 
do it. Do you understand, Clare ?” 

She might well ask that question, for the stony face 
that was now lifted from the pillow was so wild with 
horror that all comprehension seemed to have died 
out of it. Clare’s white lips faintly syllabled : 

“My aunt—what of her? I shall make no out- 
cry. I have no voice left to doit with.” 

Unmoved by her anguish, Claudia icily said : 
“That is well. I came thither to tell you what has 
been kept from you, but which you ought to know. 
Mrs. Adair is dead and bu.ied; and unless you listen 
favourably to what I came here to say, you will be 
arraigned as her murderer.” 

She might have talked on indefinitely, for Claro 
had sunk back half-iusensible upon her pillows. 
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Clare’s pallid face, and waited till consciousness re- 
turned, 

“ Dead—dead! my aunt dead!” the white lips at 
length murmured. “And I—I herdestroyer! Oh, 
Heaven! can it be—can it be that this awful crime 
can be brought home tome? No, uo; I will not be- 
lieve it. I will not!” 

“ Of what avail is such an assertion as that,” asked 
Claudia, “ when in your inmost heart you know that 
you are guilty? I can help you to evade the punish- 
ment you justly deserve, and I will do it on my own 
conditions. I hold in my hands the proofs of your 
guilt, and I will produce them if you refuse to be 
guided implicitly by me. We have not much time to 
waste in words, so you must choose your course, and 
do it quickly.” 

Clare gazed at her in silent horror as she thus spoke. 
For many moments she could not speak, and Claudia 
sarcastically went on : 

“It is a strange thing that you could have the nerve 
to plan and carry ivto effect the fatal deed you Lave 
accomplished, yet have not the courage to meet the con- 
sequences. If you prove a coward now, Clare, what 
is to become of you when you are arraigned in the 
felon’s dock, and hundreds of curious eyes are turned 
up to get a glimpse of the young creature who could 
commit so unnatural a crime ?” 

With sudden passion Clare lifted her head and 
cried out : 

* Hush! hush! how dare you bring such an image 
as that before one you kuow to be as innocent as the 
baby in its mother’s arms? You say you have proof 
of my guilt. What is it ?—where is it, Claudia Coyle ? 
I used a philtre given to me by my nurse, foolishly 
believing that it would make my aunt love me; 
but there was nothing in it that could possibly hurt 
her.” 

Claudia coldly asked : 

“1s it well for you to keep up this farce to the only 
person who can and will help you from the dire strait 
into which you have fallen? The evidence is all 
against you, Clare, and it is strong enough to hang 
you. Do you hear?—to hang you by that dainty neck 
of yours, white and rounded as it is.” 

Her cruel lips dwelt on the last words, as if she 
found pleasure in uttering them. Clare looked at her 
with dilating eyes, her heart fainting within her, and 
with effort she said : 

“You take pleasure in torturing me, Claudia, or 
you could not speak in that way. What evidence 
have you against me except that poor little bottle 
that you took from my room? If that has not been 
tampered with nothing will be found in it to con- 
demn me.” 

“TI pass over your insinuation of foul play,” said 
Claudia, tranquilly, “because you are not now ina 
condition to be responsible for what you say. The 
bottle contains a siow but subtle poison, which in- 
sidiously undermines the very springs of life. You 
have, for weeks before Mrs. Adair’s death, mingled 
its contents with her nightly beverage. This can be 
clearly proved against you, even by those who are 
most anxious to screen you. But Ido not wish to 
destroy you; I wish you to live, because I have 
pledged my word to one to whom I am under obli- 
gations to aid you to escape from the doom impend- 
ing over you, that you way reward him for his devo- 
tion.” 

“ Whatcan you mean? Of whom do you speak ?” 
asked Clare, wildly, as she lifted her head again and 
sat erect, with her questioning eyes fixed on the face 
of her ruthless tormentor. 

“Can you not recall the image of one who loved 
you before you had any prospect ef becoming an 
heiress? one who will do all that is possible to save 
you now if you will listen to his suit, but who will 
crush and destroy you if you refuse his prayer for a 
secret and speedy union ?” 

Clare cuuld not become paler than she was before, 
but an expressivn uf horror and despair swept over 
her face as she faintly said: 

“John Spiers! he it is who has set you on, and 
enabled you to throw your toils around me. 1 have 
vaguely known that some terrible wickedness was 
carried on against me; now I understand the ob- 
ject of this accusation. Did he supply that elixir? 

Was my poor old nurse induced to become his as- 
sistant in this infamy?” 

“It is John Spiers to whom I refer; but do not 
jump at conclusions too rapidly. He had nothing to 
do with the compounding of the death draught you 
brought hither with you. Your nurse wished you to 
come speedily into your fortune, and she asked of the 
old crone she applied to not a love charm but some- 
thing far more fatal. A large price was promised 
when you came into your iuheritance. ‘The drugs 
were purchased at the shop of the elder Spiers, and 
suspicion was aroused iu the mind of the old map, 
thougi tov late to be of auy benetit to Mrs. Adair. 

He and his son have traced out the whole conspiracy, 
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you if you refuse to fulfil your engagement to John. 
His adoring love for you induces him to wish to save 
you, if possible.” 
By this time Clare was in no condition to reason, 
or to defend herself against her adversary. Her 
senses were whigling, her mind was bewildered, her 
heart suffering pangs of remorse in the belief that, 
however innocent in intention, she had certainly been 
the cause of her aunt’s death. She said, in low, re- 
luctant tones: 
“It does not matter much now what becomes of 
me. I must save my parents from the disgrace of 
seving me arraigned for a crime I never intended to 
commit. I know that you cannot be moved from 
your purpose, Claudia, though I cannot fathom your 
motives for forcing me to accept John Spiers. 
[I will purchase present immunity by accepting bis 
offer, though I shall die of a broken heart before 
mauy weeks are over. That does not matter now, 
for the sooner I die the better forme. What must 
I do? Howcan I goto him, watched over as I am?” 
“I thought you would come to your senses after I 
showed you the precipice you stand on. You must 
be dressed, and walk abuvut the house to-morrow. 
In the evening Jasper will be compelled to go to the 
boat to meet your mother. I will go away when 
luncheon is over, telling them that I shall not be 
back before dark, Judith will be thrown off her 
guard, and nothing will be easier than for you to 
walk out of the house and join Mr. Spiers in the 
arbour at the lower end of the lawn, where he will 
be waiting for you.” 
“And when my darling mother is coming I must 
do this! must evade her, and go away with a man I 
despise and detest !’’ said Clare, in a tone of anguish. 
“Oh, Claudia, thisis too terrible a trial!” 
“ It is less terrible than the one you are threatened 
with if you dare to stay here. Fail to meet him, as 
1 have pledged my word you shall, and in tweuty- 
four hours you will bein the hands of the officers of 
justice, on your way to prison. I may seem hard, 
Clare, but I am the best friend you have in your 
present strait, except the generous man who is will- 
ing to take you, with all this load of guilt upon your 
head.” 
Clare was exhausted both mentally and physi- 
cally, and she dropped back on her pillow, saying, 
faintly: 
“T will save those who love me from the anguish of 
seeing me openly disgraced. I will go—I will foreemy- 
self to rise to-morrow, and I will drag myself to the 
feet of that dreadful man, to die there perhaps, for I 
feel as if I cannot live through much more.” 
“Oh, yes, you will live to reward the true heart 
that is willing to condone your crime—for a cou- 
sideration,” added Claudia, sardonically ; and she left 
her victim, after saying : 

“Of course you must be secret as death itself con- 
cerning this interview.” 


(To be continued.) 








A WonDERFUL YANKEE CLOcK.—Mr. R. D. Mun- 
son, a nativeof Williston, Vermont, has devoted ten 
of his fourscore years to the achievement of making 
a clock that is more complicatedly ingenious than 
the Strasbourg timekeeper, and vastly more service- 
able. It goes eight days, and the dial marks the 
second, minute, hour, and day of the week, month, 
and year; a thermometer rests against its pendu- 
lum, giving the state of the temperature ; the ball 
of the pendulum contains a miniature timepiece, 
which derives its motive power solely from its vi- 
brating position, and keeps accurate time; with this 
there is a delightful musical apparatus, which plays 
an air at the end of each hour, and it is piously pre- 
contrived soas to play only sacred tunes on Sunday, 
beginning and ending with the ‘‘ Doxology.’’ On 
national holidays the airs are diversified with 
“Yankee Doodle,”’ etc. This wonderful timepiece 
presents a black walnut front ten feet high, twenty 
inches wide, and ten deep, and is embellished with 
profuse scroll-work and national designs. 

‘TUNGUSIAN MATRIMONIALS.—The custom of buy- 
ing and selling wives, according to the ‘Tungusian 
custom, is a better institution than would appear at 
first sight. It is designed to prevent young men 
from marrying before they are able to support their 
wives as the parents think her station demands ; 
besides, if the suitor is objectionable, it is so very 
simple to prevent the match by demanding a price 
beyond the means of the disconsolate lover. Upon 
the day of marriage it is customary for the parents 
to present the bride with an equal number of deer 
as was paid for her, together with a good tent made 
of deerskins, and all the necessary household uten- 
sils for a good start in life; so that in reality no- 
thing is lost to the husband by the purchase other 
than a transfer of his chattels to his wife. Daugh- 
ters are valued according to the wealth and standing 
of their parents. In one locality they range from 
eighty deer down to one and two, though we heard of 





aud they stand ready to give their evidence against 


one who was purchased for a plug of tobacco. The 


ceremony is usually performed according to the 
Russian rites by a priest of the Greek Church, and 
it is not an uncommon occurrence for parties to 
travel seven or eight hundred miles through the wil- 
derness for the purpose. 





THE SIBYL’S AUGURY. 


Ir was in eighteen hundred and forty-eight that, 
young in my profession, I settled in Greyburn, | 
had spent my full term at college, and had also given 
almost two years of my time to studying and practis- 
ing in the hospitals; and I am pleased to be able to 
state that very shortly after settling in the afore-men- 
tioned place I had as much business as I vould con- 
veniently attend to. In two or three cases of fearfully 
threatening aspect I had met with happy success; 
and a successful man people are willing to trust. Then, 
again, being fresh from the very best surgical school 
in the world—the Academy of Louis XV., in Paris— 
I very quickly and emphatically made my mark upon 
tlhe public mind in the result of several capital opera- 
tions which I had occasion to perform. 

I had been almost a year in Greyburo, and had be- 
come so well satisfied with the people, and they, in 
turn, had given token of being so well satisfied with 
me, that I had fully concluded toregard it as my per- 
manent abiding-place. 

It was on a clear, pleasant evening in May that I 
was visited by a gentleman from the neighbouring 
town of Foxborough. He had called duriog the day, 
in my absence, and had left his card, with word that 
he should remain in town until he could see me. The 
card bore the name of ‘Adam Gregory, D.D.,” andI 
knew him at once for the principal of the theological 
seminary in the town mentioned. He was a middle- 
aged, mild-faced gentleman, with one of those marked 
organisations in which no amount of intellectual or 
mental disturbance can overcome the innate disposi- 
tion to kindliness and frankness. 

Mr. Gregory took a seat in my office, and regarded 
me attentively before he introduced his business. I 
kuew very well that he was measuring the outward 
signs of my fitness for his purpose. Presently his 
hands were suffered to rest easily one within the 
other, and the haze of suspense passed from his face. 
Then he told me his errand. 

His daughter Cordelia—his only daughter—he 
feared was dying. She had been failing for several 
weeks—he might say for several months—though 
ouly lately had he been really alarmed. He had 
called in the best medical skill of his town, but with- 
out avail. Physicians who had seen her were of 
opinion that her disease was consumption and in- 
curable; but not one of them had arrived at a satis- 
factory diagnosis of her case. He had called upon 
me. Would [ come and examine, and pass my judg- 
ment? I told him I would. 

On the morrow I rode over to Foxborough, and 
easily found Mr. Gregory’s house. It was one of the 
prettiest and most sensible-looking dwellings in the 
place. I found the sick girl in her chamber, dressed 
in a loose morning robe of violet-coloured cashmere, 
and reclining upon a lounge. She was nineteen years 
of age, of medium stature, and I thought at the time 
—as I think now—the fairest and the most beautiful 
maiden I had ever seen. I was interested, and re- 
solved that if help lay within my power it should 
be forthcoming. She evidently read my feelings, for 
she very soon evinced that my presence was not 
disagreeable to her. She had told her father that 
she did not care to see another physician, and this 
had been told to me, so that I was thus induced to 
approach her kindly and gently. 

1 will not trouble the reader with the particulars 
of my examination. Suffice it to say that from the 
patient herself I could gain nothing save that she 
was growing weaker and weaker every day aud 
hour. As for consumption, not one of the marked 
symptoms was present. Her lungs were sound aud 
iutact. I spent an hour with her and engaged her 
in constant conversation, and I found that she had no 
hope of living. She was as one who had made up 
her mind to droop and die, As I arose, at the end 
of the hour, she said to me, with a faint smile: 

** What do you think, doctor?” 

Her smile startled me. It seemed to say: 

“Ttrust you are not going to dispute me—you 
will not mock me by trying to help me.” : 

I answered her that J was not yet prepared togive 
an opinion. I wished, however, that she would allow 
me to remove the medicines which other physicians 
had ordered, as I was satisfied that they were doing 
her no good. 

She tharked me with gushing gratitude. But— 
would I leave any medicine ? : 

“For the present,” [ told her, “only a little wine. 
Had she any objections to that 2?” 

She had none at all. 





In the hall I met her father. To his anxious in- 
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quiries I could only answer that I would call again 
on the morrow. I told him his daughter had no or- 
ganic disease—I was sure of it. This assurance gave 
him hope. 

On the following day I saw Cordelia Gregory again, 
and spent another hour by her side. 

So, for a week, I visited her daily. I should 
have been less than human had I not, in that time, 
learned to love the sweet, gentle-natured girl. Had 
my heart been already another’s, I should at least 
have given her a sister's place; but my heart had 
been all mine own until she possessed it. And in a 
week’s time she had come to welcome me with a 
brighter kindling of the azure eyes, and a warmer 
flush of the fading cheeks. And yet during all this 
time I had been utterly unable to analyse her disease. 
She was failing just as the rippling brooklet fails 
when its fountain is drying up. 

On my seventh visit, as I sat by her side, with her 
hand in mine, I drew her nearer to my bosom, and 
eagerly cried : 

“Cordelia, oh, for my sake, live!—live!” 

She answered : 

“T have not cared to live until now; but it is too 
late! too late! I am dying—dying—dying!” 

She wept upon my bosom. 

At that moment I knew that Cordelia Gregory was 
the victim of some frightful hallucination. Some- 
thing was wearing her life away through her imagi- 
nation. She had male up her mind to die, and 
nature was gradually but surely succumbing to the 
mental force. I dared not then question her. When 
I next joined her father I asked him if his daughter 
had any female friend whom she particularly trusted 
as a confidaute. 

There was one—a Mary Lakin—who had recently 
removed toa distant part of the country. She and 
Cordelia had been like sisters until within two 
months, when the removal of Mary had separated 
them. 

“We must send for Mary Lakin,” Isaid; “ and I 
must see her before she sees our patient.” 

Mr. Gregory was ready to do anything. Mary 
Lakin was sent for, and she came—a bright-faced, 
tiue-hearted girl—just such a one as I should have 
supposed would win the confidence and love of Uor- 
delia, I sat down with her, and gave her to under- 
stand what I wished. She started when I-told her 
what | thought was the matter with her friend, and 
after a little reflection she Jaid her hand upon my arm 
and looked up earnestly into my face. 

“Doctor,” she said, “I am reminded of a circum- 
stance which had almost slipped from my memory; 
but your fears for Cordelia briug it back very vividly 
to my mind.” 

She then told me as follows: Nearly a year before 
a band of gipsies had been encamped upon tlie out- 
skirts of the town, and of their number there was an 
old sibyl—a dark-eyed, weird-faced woman, whose 
whole make-up was awe-inspiriug aud mysterious—a 
Wweman who told fortunes, aud concerning whom 
wonderful stories were related. 

“One day,” went on Mary, “a party of us visited 
the gipsy camp, and the sibylintercepted us. I allowed 
her to tell my fortuue, and others of our party did 
the same. She not only prognosticated for the future, 
but she told things of the past with marvellous ac- 
curacy. At length she approached Cordelia, but the 
girl would not submit. The sibyl persisted, and Cor- 
delia resolutely refused, at the same time declaring 
that the calling was an impious one. At length the 
beliame, in spiteful way, drew forth from her bosom 
a bit of reed, like a piece of dried elder stalk, and 
having split it she took therefrom a pellet of paper, 
which she gave to Cordelia, bidding her to take it 
home with her, and not to look at it save in the 
privacy of her own chamber. ‘Then the old woman 
hobbled off, and our attention was immediately at- 
tracted by other matters, 

“Several times after that I asked Cordelia what 
she found in the paper the sibyl had given her; but 
she never gave mea direct answer, though she would 
have had me believe thatthe thing amounted to 
nothing at all. I remember it all very well now ; and 
1 can also remember that the last time 1 spoke to her 
of the gipsy’s pellet she started as though the sub- 
ject gave her pain, and of course I did not refer to it 
again,” 

_ “Go to Cordelia,” I said, “and find out what was 
M1 that paper. Do not use my name. Let her not 
know that you have seen me. Your revelation gives 
me the light of anew hope. Go—and make no failure.” 

On the following day I met Mary Lakin in Mr. 
Gregory’s parlour. She had found the paper. 

“1 Lave acted both traitor and thief,” she said as 
she put out her hand. “First, I won Cordelia’s con- 
fidence by a pledge of secrecy ; and next, I stole this 
paper from a secret compartment of her writing-desk.” 

“This,” said I, “is the paper which the gipsy 
gave her 2?” 


Mary gave it to me, and I took it in my fingers 
and opened it. It was a triangular bit of letter paper, 
much worn and soiled, and it bore characters written 
with brilliant vermilion ink. The writing was 


written: 
“ Maiden, now so bright and fair, 
Of the future take no care. 
Within the twelvemonth next to come 
Thine earthly pilgrimage is done. 
Bear in mind the mystic date, 
No power of earth can change thy fate ! 
“ Sixth month—Fifth day—1818.” 

I read the strange missive, and re-read it, then 
looked at Mary Lakin. 

“T remember it all very well,” she said. “It was 
on the fifth day of June, one year ago, that we were 
at the gipsy camp.” 

“And this isthe paper which the sibyl gave to 
Cordelia ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“ And Cordelia believes it true?” 

“Yes. She has told me that she shall die before 
the day therein set down is passed.” 

I saw it allnow. The poor girl had hidden that 
fatal augury away, and bad allowed it to occupy her 
mind until it had gained entire ascendancy. She had 
brvoded over it in fear and trembling, and, all uncon- 
sciously, her finely strung and sensitive nature had 
fallen a prey to the terrible influence. 

“ To-day,” said I, “is the twenty-ninth of May. 
If left to herself Cordelia will die before the fifth 
day of June is passed. She is so far a passive vic- 
tim under the fatal shadow of that augury. We 
must get her over that fifth day alive. If we can do 
that, she is saved.” 

“ How can we do it ?” asked Mary. 

“ Will you help me?” 

“To the very last possibility of my power,” was 
her heartful reply, 

“Then,” said I, “you shall be her nurse. Tet her 
know nothing of our meeting; and, above all, hint 
not that I know of this sibyl’s augury.” 

This twenty-nioth day of May was Tuesday, and 
the fifth of June would come in just one week—the 
very next Tuesday. 

On Wednesday I visited my patient, and she in- 
troduced to me her dear friend Mary Lakin, and we 
acted our parts so well that she suspected not that 
we had met before. She said that Mary would re- 
main with her. Of course I was glad. I had pre- 
pared, with great care, a sleeping potion as powerful 
as I dared to administer, and 1 had furthermore 
taken Mr. Gregory into my confidence, and also the 
old nurse, a family relative. 

“'To-night,” said I, in my final charge to Mary, 
“do you keep Cordelia awake as much as possible, 
and before daybreak give her the sleeping mixture. 
Watch her narrowly, aud let no noise be made in the 
house.” 

As I had directed, Mary Lakin suffered no sleep to 
visit the patient’s eyes until well on towards ‘l'hurs- 
day morning, when, at three o’clock, she adminis- 
tered the opiate in a bit of spiced wiue. Ina short 
time Cordelia fell asleep, and the little mantel clock 
upon the’ dressing-case was stopped. Wheu the day 
broke the room was thoroughly darkened, and the 
hush of midnight reigned. She slept until five 
o'clock on that Thursday afternoon, and as she gave 
signs of awaking the clock was set going. Her nurse 
sat just as she had sat fourteen hours before. 

“* Have you been asleep, Cordelia ?” 

The patient sat upand looked around. 

**Ts this you, Mary ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What time is it?” 

“Why—are you wandering ? You bave just taken 
your wine. Do you want some more ?” 

Cordelia looked at the clock. The rays of the 
nurse-lamp fell upon its fave, and she saw that it 
was hulf-past three. 

“T thought I had slept,” she said. 

Mary laughed, and told her she had had no time to 
sleep. 

Presently the patient asked for drink, and another 
opiate was administered. 

In this way we brought her over to Friday morn- 
ing, and she had lost a day. It was the morning of 
the first day of June, and she thought it was Thurs- 
day, the last day of May! 

I was sure she could safely bear a r petition of the 
experiment, and, moreover, 1 was anxious to be as 
far on the safe side as possible. During this riday, 
which she thought to be ‘Thursday, I administered 
invigorating diet and cordials ; and during this same 
Friday night Mary Lakin continued to keep her 
chargeawake as before. At balf-past three on Satur- 
day morning the opiate was administered in a draught 
for which the patient had called of her own accord, 
anda sound sleep was the result. ‘he clock was 
stopped, and the windows battened, and all in the 





“The very same.” 








The sleep lasted until past two o'clock of Saturday 
afternoon, at which time Cordelia awoke, finding 
Mary by her side, with the goblet in her hand. ‘he 
nurse-lamp was burning lowly, its rays falling upon 


cramped, but plain and distinct, and this is what was | the dial of the clock, which was ticking away at the 


hour of four. 

As before, Mary adroitly led her charge to believe 
that since taking her dranght she had only dropped 
off into a momentary doze, and that it was now four 
o’clock in the morning. Cordelia asked for more 
drink, and thus an opportunity was offered for giving 
the last opiate, which I had prepared with the utmost 
care and precision. 

Cordelia slept again, and awoke not until the 
dawning of the Sabbath morning. She had lost 
another day, aud thought full sure that the morning 
beams were for the ushering in of Friday. Mr. 
Gregory had made an arrangement with the sextons 
of the two village churches that the Sabbath bells 
should not be rung; so the day passed, and the 
patient dreamed not how the time had slipped away. 
She was living through Sunday, the third day of 
June, and she believed it to be ouly Friday, the first 
day of June. 

On Monday I administered cordiale stimulating 
and invigorating. ‘Tuesday, the fated day, came, 
and Cordelia tried to smile as we gave her assurance 
of returning health. But her smiles were of resig- 
nation, not of hope, 

On that Tuesday evening, which to her mind was 
the evening of Sunday, she held my hand and asked 
me to be with her on the morrow. 

“To-morrow,” she said, “is the fourth of June, 
I would like to have those whom I love near me on 
that day. I shall be permitted to spend that day 
with them ; but I may not spend another !” 

I kissed her upon the brow, and promised that I 
would obey, 

Wednesday morning came—the sixth day of June 

—bright, calm, and beautiful. By my directions 
Mary had administered a generous stimulant, and our 
patient was feeling the thrill of a new energy. It was 
near the middle of the forenoon, and Mr. Gregory 
and Mary Lakin and myself were in the cheerful 
chamber to which the golden glories of that June 
sun had been admitted. 
Cordelia was in a large easy-chair, and by Mary’s 
persuasions she had suffered herself to be arrayed in 
one of her prettiest wrappers—a French silk, with 
violet ground, and wrought with flowers in green and 
crimsou aud gold. I sat by her side, and, of her own 
accord, she had given me one of her hands, Mary 
Lakin was at a little distance upon the other side, 
while her father sat before her. 

“My darling,” sad Mr, Gregory, with a bright 
smile upon his kindly face, “1 want you to gain 
strength and get weil before your birthday, because 
Doctor Bunton and myself have planned a grand fes- 
tival for that occasion.” 

“Ah!” replied Cordelia, with a shake of the head, 
“that day is too far away for me to reach it!” 
“Only to-morrow,” s»id ber father. 

“ You mistake, my dear father. My birthday is 
the seventh of June.” 

“ Exactly, my blessed one.” 

“Po.day,” said Cordelia, “is only the fourth.” 
“Now, my child, itis you who mistake. ‘To-day is 
the sixth.” 

“This is Monday?” 

“ No—this is Wednesday.” 

She looked bewildered; and after gazing for a 
time into her father’s face she turned to me. It had 
been left for me toassure her. I drew her hand, aud 
held it there within botu mine own. 

“ Cordelia,” I said, * pardon us for the means we 
have adopted for showing to you how foul and false 
are all unholy epells cast by impious lips upon that 
curreut of life wiich Heaven alone directs. Your 
father tells you truly, ‘l'o-day is Wednesday, the 
sixth day of June. Welhave taken you over two 
days without your knowledge. You slept long, long 
hours when you knew it not. It was the gipsy sibyi 
who spoke falsely. Yesterday was the fatal fifth of 
June, and yet here you are, bright and well, with 
Ileaven’s own blessed sunlight round about you, as 
the sunlight of teu thousaud joys shall make radiant 
your path in the future!” 

In a little time she comprehended the whole. The 
fatal day was past aud gone, yet she lived and 
was blessed. 

She rested upon my bosom on that blessed June 
day of the other years, aud this same bosom is her 
resting-place to-day, aud my strong aris still en- 
twive her and hold her close; and as I kiss her and 
gaze into her face I meet the sweet and loving smile 
of one of the truest and noblest companions that 
ever made man’s pathway bright and blissful. 

8. C. J. 


CurmMatic VARIATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN.— 





house put upon orders of silence. 





Probably our readers will be surprised to learn that 
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in one part-at least of the British Isles everything 
is burnt up with heat, and that the inhabitants have 
to go two or three miles to carry water. Yet such, 
we are told, is the case in the Isle of Skye, so that 
while the farmurs of England are complaining of a 
singular absence of summer weather and the “ plague 
of rain and waters,” the bucolic mind in the north- 
west of Scotland is being exercised by “a dry, 
scorching summer.” It is far from being pleasant, 
grumble the Scotch farmers, to be thus visited, 
whereas in former years they could not keep their 
houses dry. We notice that Cardinal Cullen has 
instructed “the faithful” to pray for fine weather, 
we may therefore conclude that in the sister island 
the summer season has been as lugubrious as with 
us. 








SCIENCE. 





Zino CoaTING.—Copper and brass may be coated 
with zino by immersing tke article to be coated in 
a boiling bath of sal-ammoniac containing either 
sheet or powdered zinc. The zinc thus deposited is 
brilliant and firm. 

Tur PRESERVATION OF Stonr.—Dr. Robert, of 
Paris, recommends the salts of copper as the best 
preservatives of stone in a moist climate. These 
act by preventing the formation of minute lichens, 
which, he supposes, produce the disintegration of 
the stone. There is no doubt but this is true of 
granite, but we doubt if it is so of the sandstones, 
which usually “weather” by exfoliation, which is 
quite independent of any vegetable growth. 


New CoveRtnG FoR FLoors.—A new wood car- 
peting has been patented. The fabric is made of 
slats or more ornamental shapes, glued or cemented 
upon a cloth backing. The slats or strips of wood 
are of different colours, and are arranged to produce 
all the effects of tesselated floors, mosaic floors, etc., 
and, being about a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
they will wear many years. They are finished in oil, 
and fit together so tightly that the joints are as per- 
fect as those in inlaid work. The surtaces thus pro- 
duced can therefore be scrubbed, washed, and oiled 
when needed, precisely like other floors made of or- 
namental wood, which floors. they resemble in all 
respects when made. 

Corron SEED AND ITs Propucts.—The weight 
of the seed produced in the United States is esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 tons, being about double that of 
the cotton trom which it is gained; but it is sup- 
posed that, after deducting the quantity necessary 
for planting, waste, etc., there will remain about 
1,000,000 tons, valued at 12,000,000 dollars. The 
value of the hulls for fertilising purposes is esti- 
mated at 20 dollars per ton, and it is also estimated 
that the seed crop all might be made to yield a total 
value of over 40,000,000 dollars, over and above the 
quantity reserved for seeding. If the whole seed 
product could be saved and sold at its marketable 
value it would be sufficient to meet the provision 
cost of cultivating a crop of cotton. A man and a 
mule will produce ten bales of cotton, weighing 
4,5001b. ‘This will afford 9,000lb. worth of seed, 
which will bring 64 dollars in the market. ‘The 
cereal food of the man and mule will cost 63 dollars ; 
the seed of cotton may therefore be made to pay 
more than three-fourths of the corn consumed. 

Vithin the last two or three years the trade in these 
products has assumed large proportions. At first, 
no one knew to what purposes the oil was put, but 
it has come gradually to be understood that it 
mixes well with other and more costly oils. Not 
long since it was discovered that some of the well- 
known brands of olive oil imported from France had 
been counterfeited, and cotton seed was supposed 
to be at the bottom of it. Most of the seed is 
crushed in the forest, so that it is not known what 
proportion of the oil produced is consume. there. 
Some of tie stearine madein the process of pressing 

is as sweet and yellow as butter. The cake made 
in pressing is shipped to England, and fetches about 
21. per ton. 

REMARKABLE INVENTION.—In the central sta- 
tion in Telegraph Street one of the most important 
duties to be performed is that of collecting, num- 
bering, and redistributing the messages which are 
received from and for every conceivable place in 
the United Kingdom and abroad. A message, for 
instance, from Brighton would be received in the 
new or west wing ot the building, and if for Leeds 
or Bradford or Edinburgh or Glasgow would have 
to be carried by hand into the main portion of the 
“ provincial gallery ’’—a distance probably of fifty 
yards—and in the same way messages from the 
whole of the south and west of Engiand, for the 
northern and midland counties, for Scotland, lre- 
land, and the metropolis would have to be carried 
or blown by pneumatic agency from one portion of 


delivering from a newspaper printing machino. Sets 
of endless tapes revolving in pulleys, and arranged 
so as to snatch the unfolded message form firmly 
between them, have been fitted between the different 
floors and rooms of the building, and are now in full 
operation for the purpose of collecting and redis- 
tributing telegrams. Therotary motion is constant 
and unremitting, so that the tapes are available for 
carrying in either direction, and as rapidly as the 
messages can be fed into them. The great advan- 
tage over hand collecting is that tho service is con- 
tinuous, and that messages, instead of being al- 
lowed to accumulate in lots of three or four, are 
sent in singly, one after another, as fast as they 
reach the feeding table. The facility with which 
the tapes snateh up the messages, and the preci- 
sion with which they deliver them, is truly remark- 
able ; while theconstant stream of messages, down, 
across, and overhead is a very interesting and pretty 
sight. The working cost is merely nominal, power 
being derived from an engine already in use in con- 
nection with the pneumatic system, and from the 
peculiar motion of the tapes, they, so to speak, act 
the part of driving bands, and are thus toa large 
extent self-sustaining. ‘The application of the 
principle is due to Mr. R. 8S. Culley, the engineer- 
in-chief of postal telegraphs. 


DURATION OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Tux duration of the life of any particular animal 
depends on its. kind of structure, elementary and 
anatomical, as well as upon its place and mode of 
subsistence. Some have their lives extended to a 
century, whilst others live but a few hours. If we 
examine the longest-lived, such as some reptiles, 
the whale, some kinds of birda, the elephant, and 
man, we shall find the tissues of which they are com- 
posed are slowly changed, under the norinal con- 
dition of their lives—the growth, absorption, and re- 
newal of them being of sucha character that the 
induration which makes the decrepitude of age isslow 
in taking place. 

The land tortoise, a reptile well known for longe- 
vity, is constructed of a gelatinous muscular fibre, 
with comparatively soft bones and shell. He lives 
on vegetable matter, moves about slowly, becomes 
fat, and is torpid during the cold weather. With 
few enemies to molest him when encased in his shell, 
those that pass from the egg state to this defence 
live year after year in lazy security, and answer the 
purposes of their creation. They do not harden 
and grow rigid by excessive labour as do man, the 
horse, and the dog, and thus become prematurely 
old. Fish, particularly the larger kinds, attain great 
age. Whales are supposed to livea century. But 
little accuracy can be expected in computing the 
years these monstors roam through the different 
seas, but evidence from harpoons, bearing ship marks 
and dates, found imbedded in captured wiales is 
conclusive that thu adult whale will live the greater 
part of a man’s life without undergoing much 
change. The slow development of these monsters, 
tae softness of their muscular fibre enveloped in fat, 
their food, all tend to that slow assimilation and ex- 
penditure of nutritious matter which is most con- 
sistent with a iong life. 

The peculiar lite-element, nitrogen, plays an im- 
portant part in tho duration of animal existence. 
Where the food consists almost. entirely of nitro- 
genous compounds, such as flesh, the greater amount 
of vitality imparted to such as live on this food 
hurries them through their existence, other condi- 
tions being equal, in a shorter time than those who 
feed on a less stimulating nourishment. ‘I'he tor- 
toise and the whale are supported by vegetable and 
other matter that contains but littie nitrogen com- 
pared with the food of carnivorous animals. ‘I'he 
whole lion tribe, whatever may be their magnitude 
and organisation, soon show symptoins of age. ‘I'ne 
exertion necessary to procure tood strains every 
muscle to its greatest tension, and tuese muscles 
need constant supplies of h.ghiy animalised matter 
to restore their waste. ‘his wearing away and re- 
newal hardens the tissues that are thus coustantly 
in a state of action until they become unlit to per- 
form their perfect functions, and at a period early 
compared with the time it took to bring them to 
maturity these carnivora fall into decay. An old, 
worn-out lion is not unusual in the jungle. Tie 
butfalo, rhinoceros, and hippopvtamus, less stimu- 
lated by their vegetable food, and less exercised in 
its procurement, live to a greater age. 

Without bringing other examples in proof of the 
kind of food and exertion necessary to maintain life 
having an influence upon longevity, the laws that 
operate to this end, when duly considered, will show 
the harmony of the whole animal economy. ‘The 
time appointed for the individuals of each race to 
live seems adjusted to the accomplishment of their 
peculiar work. ‘he ephemerw, in the sunshine for 
a tew hours, fulfill their function and die. ‘Their 





the building to another. ‘Yo remedy this as much 
as possible there has just been introduced into the 
Central Telegraph Station a most interesting and 
ingenious ada)tation of the system of feeding and 


larve are longer in coming to maturity, but one 
short season rounds the whole existence from the 
embryo to the perfect insect, and during these 


or to be devoured by some other, the wave of life 
has swelled and subsided. All that remains can reat 
until another season, when by the air and tho sunit 
will be set in motion to repeat the same phenomena. 
Other beings, having purposes to acvomplish that 
cannot be embraced in so short a period, havea 
slower organisation. 

It would be curious to trace the connection be- 
tween the elements of the air and influences of the 
sun in the life process, and to accurately determine 
how much nitrogen—one of the elements of the air, 
and the principal constituent of all the vital parts 
of animals and plants—has to do with the duration 
of organic existence. That the kind of structure re- 
quiring altogether food of which this element con- 
stitutes the greatest part, such as the viscera and 
flesh of animals, should, with the vigour imparted to 
it by such aliment, live as long as that depending 
on the scanty supply of nitrogen obtained from 
vegetables, is not consistent with the idea that the 
decrepitude of old age is nothing more than the 
hardening of tissues by the amount of resistance 
they have had to overcome. Tho life force is most 
rapidly and most powerfully expended in the carni- 
vora, and if they are such as by their habits require 
a daily supply to meet the exercise to which thoy 
are daily subjected, their lives must be shorter than 
those as continually, although not so powerfully 
called into action, that feed upon vegetables. In 
the latter, the life processes being slower, indura- 
tion is later in causing decrepitude. 








A Sineutar Dinemma.—The churchwardens of 
St. Alban the Martyr’s, Holborn, are in a singular 
difficulty. They have at their disposal a parochial 
gift. called Wright’s Charity, which has been left 
“to any one male resident within the district parish, 
of sober life and conversation, in needy circum. 
stances, and not in the receipt of parish relief.” 
We are told that the churchwardens cannot find 
anybody on whom to bestow the charity. 

Dr. Livinastonr.—Mr. James Molden, of Roch- 
dale, has just received from Dr. Kirk (Her Majesty’s 
political agent at Zanzibar) a letter, in which occurs 
the following passage touching the whereabouts of 
Dr. Livingstone : ‘ British Embassy, April 19, 1871. 
Dear sir—l beg to acknowledge your note of Janu- 
ary 26. ... You must have been glad to learn that 
Livingstone has made a journey to (place unde- 
cipherable), a distance say 200 miles west of ‘Tan- 
ganyika. I have no letters from the doctor, but 
hear regularly from Arabs, at Ajiji. Believe me, 
ever yours very sincerely, JouN Kirk.” 

Tue Leaeyp or Sr. SwirxHin.—Saturday, July 
15th, was the 1,009th anniversary of the “ sacri- 
legious”’ attempt of the monks of Winchester to 
interfere with the express desire of Swithin, their 
bishop, that his remains should lie in the open 
churchyard. The monks, so the old story runs, 
thought it was not proper that the late bishop, who 
had just been canonised, should lie in the common 
churchyard, and resolved to remove his body, with 
solemn procession, within the church. The L5th of 
July was the date fixed for the ceremony, but the 
rain fell so violently on that day and for 40 days 
following that the monks were unable to carry out 
their pious design ; and, perceiving in the tempest a 
sign from Heaven forbidding them to interfere 
with the saint’s rest, they let his body lie where 
it had been buried and erected a chapel over tho 
remains, whereat many miracles were subsequently 
wrought. 

Crime ReGister.—The Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis reports that the Metropolitan 
Police returus of 1870 show a decrease, in compari- 
son with the previous year, in the number of per- 
sons of bad character. ‘The number of known 
thieves and depredators under 16 years of age is 207 
boys and 77 girls, showing a decrease, respectively, 
0. two and of 16; 16 years old and upwards, 1,113 
men and 320 women, a decrease of 57 in the latter, 
but an increase of 43 in the former number. ‘I'he 
receivers of stolen goods are returned as 112 men 
and 23 women, showing a decrease of 20 and 7. ‘I'he 
suspected persons are JJ0 boys under 16 and 145 
girls, being a decrease of 74 and 12; and 1,123 men 
and 469 women, a decrease of 121 and 26. ‘The 
totals are 657 boys and 2,348 men, and 222 girls and 
317 women. The houses of bad character in the me- 
tropolis are returned at 1,510, a decrease of 230; 
123 are houses of receivers of stolen goods, 9U1 are 
houses of ill-fame, and the remainder are resoris of 
thieves and bad characters—viz., 114 public-houses, 
50 beer-shops, 163 cotiee-shops, and 93 other sus- 
pected houses. 

Roya Vistr To Epinsureu.—It is ramoured 
in well-informed quarters that in all probability the 
«Queen will visit Kdinburgh about the 14th of tuis 
month, and reside for two or three days in the palace 
of Holyrood, which has recently, by repairs, paint- 
ing, and furnishing, been put in a tit state for ier 
Majesty’s reception. From Edinburgh Her Mla- 
jesty will proceed to Baimoral, and, ten days later, 
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Duke and Duchess of Argyll at Inverary Castle. 
The arrival of the Princess Louisa and Marquis of 
Lorne at Inverary will precede that of Her Majesty 
by a few days. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
——= 
CHAPTER XVII. 
No medicine in the world can do thee:good ; 
In thee there is not half an hour's life. Hamlet. 

From the cab alighted a grave-looking gentleman 
who announced himself to Madame Larvele as the 

solicitor of the earl. He had come to bear his lord- 
ship’s excuses for breaking his appointment. 

“The fact is, madam, the earl had forgotten the 
grand masked ball at the opera house this evening 
when he told you that he would be here to-day,” said 
the lawyer, in a confidential tone, “ ‘Phe whole 
fashionable world of London will be present, and, 
under all the circumstances, you see; of course——” 

“Oh, certainly,” said madame as he hesitated and 
looked at her. “ The masked ball is by far the most 
important thing, Them when are we to expect my 
lord ?” 

“To-morrew evening he will be here without 
fail.” 

The lawyer bowed himself out ; and, if the truth 
must be told). drove st once to his office and made 
ready for the masked ball. The earl was already at 
the opera house, looking owati the preparations with 
a languid air, aud troubling himself very 
little about his daughter or theappoiutment which he 
had so unceremoniously set aside” Be couldclaim 
his daughter any day, but the masked ball was to be 
the grand suseess of tle seasou, iw which he, as the 
proprietor of the opera house naturally felt some in- 
terest and prides 

Madame Laroche went- back to Lady Marian’s room, 
muttering to herself by the way suudry con:pliments 
to “these English,” which: it was, periaps, as: well 
that the earl and his solivitor did mot hear. 

Lady Marian looked up at her. 

* Was it the earl?” 

“No, dear little one. As I thought, he has been 
detained. He sent his solicitur to explain his ab- 
sence, and to-morrow evening, without fail, he will 
be here.” 

Laly Marian made no reply. She retired very 
early that evening to her own room, and Madame 
Laroche was not long in following her example. 

Madame was sitting in lor little salon by a bright 
fire, looking over the weekly bil!s with a very serious 
face, when the wheels of a hausom cab made them- 
selves heard, dashing up the lonely road at a great 
pace. They stopped before tlio house, and some one 
sprang out, ran up the steps, aud gave aloud and 
hurried peal on the bell. 

Shading her wax candle with a trembling hand, 
madame went to the door, her man servaut having 
been dismissed to his own home for the night. 

On the steps stood her previous visitor, the 
solicitor, strangely attired iu a masquerade dress 
aud cloak. As he pushed by her and entered the 
hall she gazed at him and his extraordinary garb 
with a look of astonishment and affright. 

“ Pardon me for entering your house so abruptly, 
madame,” he said, in an agitated tone, “ Where is 
Lady Marian ?” 

“In her own room, sir, and asleep by this time,” 
sail madame, still gazing at him in that strange way, 
as if half-doubting his sanity. 

“ Rouse heratonce, ‘There is no time to be lost,” 
said he. 

“Sir!” said madame, believing in her own mind 
that he must be intoxicated or insane. 

“ Rouse her at once, my good soul, if you would 
have her see the earl before he dieg! I came here 
48 suon as we had got him home.’ There was no 
one else to thiuk of her—uo one who kuew of her 
but me. Woman, why do you stand there when 
every moment is of vital consequence? If she be 
éver to have ler rights, now is the time. To-morrow 
Will be too late.” 

“But, sir, I do not understand. I cannot rouse 
Lady Marian from her sleep iu this wild way. 
Whither is she to go?” 

“Grant me patience! To her fathor—to the earl! 
He is on his death-bed. Cannot you understand ?” 

“Ou his death-bed! And two nights ago alive and 
Well! What can it mean?” 

_" It means that Lady Marian will be disowned and 
disiuherited if you stand prating here much longer!” 
raved the lawyer. “Woman, the opera house is 
burned to the ground with that confounded masked 
ball. Do you understand me now? The earl was 
there, and, in trying to save some one, he was hit by 
a falling beam, and there is an end of life for him. 
Thad him carried to his own house—for I was there 
—then I remembered Lady Marian wien the doctors 
84ve their decision. His very moments are numbered.” 


“ And we two chattering here!” said the French- 
woman, suddenly darting up the stairs. 
The lawyer opened the street door, and looked out 
at the waiting cabinan, 
“Call a four-wheeler from the stand, and stay for 
me yourself,” he said. 

* All right, sir.” 

There was but one cab on the stand, and the driver 
our old friend Jones, who drew up beside the kerb- 
stone, near the hausom, to wait. 

The lawyer stepped back into the house and male 
himself comfortable in madame’s easy-clair beside 
the fire, while his thoughts went onward towards the 
future earl, who was then travelling on the Conti- 
neut, all unconscious of the honours that awaited 
him. 

“TI must write to him to-morrow,” thought the 
lawyer ; “and the business will, of course, remain 
with our firm, as it has done for the past fifty years.” 

Meanwhile Lady Marian, roused from a sound and 
quiet sleep by the strange tidings of Madame La- 
roche, looked at her for a moment in dumb surprise. 

“The earl dead, did you say, Lucille, or did I 
dream it?” 

“Not dead, but dying, dear little one. There has 
bees an awful accident. The opera house was 
barmed to the ground, and he was there. He is 
badly injured. Itissaid by the physicians that he 
cannot live... Rise at onee, for we must go to him: 
Thelawyer waits below. He is a good man, my pet, 
to think of you like this. But for him your rights 
might never lave been acknowledged.” 

“ Will they Weackuowledged now? Has the earl 
sent for me?’” 

“ Child, he ia dying—he knows nothing. How 
could he seud for you? Bat you must goto him, 
You can bat forgive him iw this his dying tour.” 

Lady Marin) made ne answer, Ailtliough she 
knew it meb,she came of sm unforgiving: race, aud 


“My motlier died alone,” she said as slo was 
dressing rapidly. 

And good, kind-hearted Madame Laroche was 
shocked and horrified at her look aud tone. 

“All must be forgotten—all must be forgiven, 
when one lies on one’s death-bed like this,” she said, 
under her breath. “He is your own father, dear 
little one! You must not forget that!” 

“Would that I could!” said Marian. 

But even as she spoke her face softened. Blood 
began to tell, Whatever his {faults might have been, 
it was still her father who lay dying. She felt it, 
even as those words were ou her lips. 

Madame Laroche saw the sudden change and re- 
joiced init. But she had too much tact to openly uo- 
tice it by look or word. She hurried over tie duties 
of the toilette as fast as possible, then took her young 
charge down to the little parlour where the lawyer 
waited. 

He rose from his seat and bowed profoundly as 
Lady Marian entered. Inall the years that he had 
made provision for this lovely girl he had never ouce 
seen her face, and now, as the firelight fell upou it, 
he gave a sudden start. 

“Good Heaven! how like!” he exclaimed as sho 
glanced at him with her large, dark gray eyes, that 
were full just then of passiou and of pain. 

Not another word he uttered. But handing her 
and her companion to the cub that was in waiting, he 
entered the Lansom, and dashed off before them to 
the residence of the Earl of Marisvayle. 


CHAPTER XVITI. 
The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, iike deep harmony; 
Wuaen words are searce, they’re seldom spent 
in Vain: 
For they breathe truth that breathe their 
words in pain. Richard IT, 

Tne house when they reached it was a scene of 
bustle and confusion. ‘The servants gathered in 
groups about the hall, and in the dining-room five 
doctors were assembled in serious cousuliation, which 
was little better than a solemn farce, since, in his 
secret heart, each man of that learned tive kuew that 
only by a miracle could the life of the earl be saved. 
As the plysiciaus passed out, oue by oue, from that 
conclave they met the solivitur iu the hall, attendant 
upon two ladies clusely veiled. 
“ Are you guing, gentlemen?” he asked, in a low 
tone. “Is there uo hope ?” 
“Not the faiutest shadow,” said the oldest and 
gravest of the five. 
* But is his lordship sensible? Able to talk about 
busiuess ?” 
“Oh, yos. He can talk, if that is all, and his mind 
is clear as ever.” 
“Then be good enough to remain ten minutes, gen- 
tlemen, if you please. 1 may waut you as witaesses 
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The physicians returned to the dining-room, where 
the butler speedily attended them, and produced 
some of the dying earl’s finest port and claret and 
sherry, in which they pledged each other solemnly. 
Meanwhile the solicitor aud his two charges were 
ushered quietly upstairs to the chamber of the earl. 

The lawyer knocked lightly at the door. A ser- 
vant out of livery came to the door, and, seeing the 
ladies, drew back to let them enter with an air of 
profound respect. 

“Ts the earl awake?” asked the lawyer. 

“ He is, sir. He hasbeen expecting you.” 

“Thornton, are you there?” asked the deep, 
sweet voico that. had lost something of its old, im- 
petuous, defiant tone. 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

The lawyer hastened forward over tho velvety 
carpet to the side of the bed. The ewl parted the 
heavy silkemeurtaius and looked out at him. The 
injury which was beaving him rapidly to: the grave 
was an internal one, and the pain was over now. Ile 
could suffer nothing more in body while on earth, 
whatever might be the auguish of his mind. Bright, 
handsome, and resolute-looking, there he lav; un- 
changed as to the: bewuty of his face, the brightness 
of his‘smile, and the varying: expression of 
his deep gray eyes. As tothe rest—a wreck! The 
stalwart frame wasi like @# useless log—the lower 
limbs completely paralysed—and the could chill of 
deatls gradually oréepiug up to the gallant, fearloss 
heart! 

“ Where is my daughter?” was the first question. 
“TIsshehere? Or did she refuse to come ? 

“Sheis here, my lord,” said the lawyer. 

Marian turned so deathly pale that the watchful 
servant placed a chair beside her, lest sho should 
faint aud fall. 

There was a pause: 

“Here!” said theearl. “In this house! Didshe 
come willingly ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

He a heavy sigh. 

Well, itis more than FP desorved. I saw her at 
the opera, Thorntoay» She was the most beautiful 
woman in the whole house. She is like me. There 
is no denying it. Where is she, ‘Thornton ?” 

“Here—in this room, my lord. Shall I bring her 
to you?” 

“Yes—no! Wait one moment. This strange, cold 
feeling touches my very heart. I must not dio till 
she is righted. Take penand paper quickly. You'll 
find them on the table yonder.” 

“T have them, my lord.” 

“Write, then, that I, John Powis, Earl of Maris- 
vayle, being on my death-bed, and iu my right mind, 
do hereby bequeath all my real and personal pro- 
perty of any and every description to my dear 
daughter and only child, Marian Powis—the dvugh- 
ter of my beloved and injured wife, the late Coun- 
tess of Marisvayle. Quick, Thornton; have you got 
it down?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Ring—ving the bell,”” 

The servaut spraug forward. 

“ No—don’t riug—it will take too long. 
witnesses. Thornton—send him—get them.” 

* Run down and ask the doctorsin the diuing-room 

to come up,” said the lawyer. “Insiautly. Do not 
let them delay.” 
The man flew down tho stairs. Lady Marian, un- 
certain if she was to come forward or uot, waited for 
some sign from the lawyer. None came, Le was 
bending anxiously over the earl, who had sunk back 
upon his pillows with a pale, changed face. 

“TI felt so well a little while ago, when the pain 
left me,” he said, “I did uot think the end was so 
very near.” 

“Will you see your daughter now ?” 

“Not yet. Not till I have righted her in the eyes 
of all. Why don’t they come?” 

“ Here they are, my lord.” 

The physicians entered in a body, and stood around 
the bed. ‘Tie lawyer retreated to the table, and, 
taking up the will, read it aloud iu a clear, audible 
voice. 

“It is not usual to read a will before a death,” 
said the earl, faintly ; “ but this—is necessary. Dring 
it here, Lhoraton. My hand is growing cold.” 

It was brought, aud he sigued it with some difli- 
culty. ‘Then he watched the five siguatures as they 
were affixed. 

“Thornton, I appoint you executor,” he said, 
feebly. “And now—bring my daughter to my bed- 
side.” 

The physicians, wondering and pitying, stood back 
in silence to let the young girl pass, ‘all and grave- 
ful she stood for a single instant before them, her 
proud, pale face and dark gray eyes solike the dyiug 
iace aud eyes that louked up to Ler with a sweet, sad 
stile. 
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“My daughter, forgive me, as your dear mother 
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forgave me before she died,” said the earl. “If I 
had lived I would have made your life a happy one 
—or, at least, I would have tried. But all that is 
over now. I can do but one thing for you. Gentle- 
men, you will bear witness that I acknowledge this 
girl, in your presence, as my own and ovly child, 
borr of a true and honourable wife. Lady Marian, 
my dear daughter, will you not speak to me, will you 
not say that I am forgiven?” 

“My father! My dear, dear father!” cried the 
girl, with a burst of sudden tears. 

A heavenly smile dawned upon his chiselled lips. 
With a last faint effort he drew her fondly towards 
him, «nd she, flinging herself down beside him, cried 
out wildly and bitterly that he must not die and leave 
her just as he had taken her to his heart and home. 
‘There was nota dry eyeintheroom. Even the ser- 
vant wept, and the lawyer turned from his papers 
and looked into the fire with eyes that were too dim 
to see the blaze. 

There was a long, long silence, Marian felt the 
faint pressure of her father’s arm relax—a long, sad 
sigh fluttered over the lips that met her own. Then 
all was still. The lips—the cheek—the hand— 
seeined growing cold. 

She raised her head and looked anxiously into her 
father’s face. He was lying easily, with his eyes 
fixed and bright as ever—but his face was ashy 
pale, and even as she looked something like a quick 
shiver passed over it—then a solemn look of calm. 

“What is it?” she gasped, looking up at Lucille 
in her fright. 

Madame bent down. Her soft hand closed the 
lids over those bright, fixed eyes—then she raised 
the lonely orphan and sheltered her, like an infant, in 
her arms. 

**Come, dear Lady Marian,” she said; ‘‘all is 
over here. Oh, in the midst of all this sorrow my 
heart is light to think that you two were reconciled 
at the last.” 

She led the weeping girl away to the stately 
chamber that had been set apart for her use by the 
order of the dying earl. Then she despatched one of 
the liveried servants, early the next morning, to her 
own home in quest of Jeanette, who speedily arrived, 
wondering and delighted—in spite of all the grief 
around her—at the sudden change in the life of her 
young mistress and herself—a fit ending, as she 
thought, to the story that had sounded to her from 
the very first like one of her childhood’s fairy tales. 

“ You will remain with Lady Marian till I return, 
Jeanette,” saidmadame. “1 must go back for a time, 
and place my house in the charge of one of my friends. 
For the present at least, my place is here.” 
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(THEY MEET AGAIN. ] 


She was in Park Lane again within three hours, 
having arranged with a respectable widow lady of 
her acquaintance to look after her house and the 
boarders for some weeks, if she d d it 
to remain with Lady Marian so long. And the three 
took up their abode in Marisvayle House till the ar- 
rival of the new earl, who was travelling on the 
Continent, or in the East. 

Only oue question did Lady Marian ask about the 
strange and startling event which had so suddenly 
lifted her from obscurity into the pride of place aud 

ower, 

“ Lucille,” she said, on the day after the funeral, 
“my dear father called me Marian Powis. Was that 
his family name?” 

“It was, Lady Marian,” said Madame Laroche, 
with a look of uneasiness. 

“ Then—is he—is Sir Stephen—a relative?” 

Madame groaned inwardly over the “ miserable 
business,” as she called it to herself. 

“ He was your father’s cousin, dear little one. But 
do not speak or think of him. ‘The secret is safe be- 
tween us now, and that good woman at the Moat 
will keep it, I feel assured. Forget it now, dear 
little one. Let him be to you as if he had never 
been. I am glad and thankful that my lord did not 
know.” 

“ He may be wiser now,” said Lady Marian, sadly. 

Then the subject dropped between them. 

Upon the lawyer devolved all the arrangements for 
the funeral, and for Lady Marian’s comfort and wel- 
fare. The late earl had been the last of the direct 
line, and the title now lapsed to a distant relative, 
about whom Lady Marian felt little or no curiosity. 
There were no near female relatives to take an 
interest in the romantic story with which the whole 
fashionable world of London was ringing. There- 
fore she remained alone in her splendid home, with 
Lucille and Jeanette for her sole companions, except 
when the lawyer called, and tried, respectfully, to as- 
certain what her plans and preferences for the future 
might be. Marisvayle House was her own, by the 
late earl’s will, and a small country house in Sussex, 
which did not go with the entailed estate, had also 
lapsed to her, so that there wasa choice of residences, 
and plenty of money to keep them upinany style she 
chose. 

But for the present she resolutely refused to make 
any plans. 

“Let me rest fora little time in this house which 
my dear father has given me,” she said to Lucille, 
“| have passed through so many startling changes 
that I feel confused and bewildered, and only crave 
quiet fora time. Noone will come here to molest 
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us while the mourning for my father lasts. Why not 
remain here ?” 

So there they stayed, leading a quiet and retired 
life that seemed to suit the young girl well. 

She had known and loved her father for too short 
a time to feel any violent sorrow for his loss, yet there 
was a softened regret in her manner whenever she 
alluded to him; and often Madame Laroche surprised 
her before his picture, and more than once in tears. 

“The new earl cannot well bea handsomer or more 
stately man,” she said, one day, as she turned from 
the portrait. 

Lucille assented warmly. And both of them knew 
so little—dreamed so little—who that new earl might 
be! Neither had thought of asking the question, and 
the lawyer spoke of him only by his title now, as was 
befitting. 

The days and weeks went by, still the new earl 
came not. The lawyer appeared uneasy. Lady 
Marian gave scarcely a thought to the subject, but 
announced her own departure for her country seat, 
as soon as Madame Laroche could dispose of tle 
lease of her house and be ready to accompany her. 

Already they had begun the preparations for re- 
moval, and Lady Marian was busy in the library one 
day with Jeanette, who was packing the books she 
wished to take with her to her country seat, when 
a servant entered the room, with a look of perplexity 
and hesitation plainly visible on his face. 

“IT beg pardon, my lady,” he said, stopping short 
as he saw Lady Marian. “I thought Mr. Thornton 
was here.” 

“‘No—he went home an hour ago. What is it?” 

The man had a card upon his salver. She took it- 
The card of the Earl of Marisvayle. 

“ Show him in here,” she said, with a vain effort 
at composure. 

The servant retired. The next moment he came 
back, announced “ The Earl of Marisvayle,” closed 
the door, and returned to his place in the hail. 

The new earl came slowly forward, his dark blue 
eyes dwelt with a glance of stern severity on the 
pale, affrighted face of the trembling Lady Marian. | 

“ Is it thus that we two should meet, Lady Marian? 
he said, sternly. 

“Stephen! Is it you—the earl—ob, take me 
away, Jeanette.” 7 

She turned and clung to the girl in ber affright 
and terror. But the earl came between them. 

‘Pardon me, Lady Marian. I must have an ex- 
plavation, and from you alone—Jeanette, leave us.” 

The girl dared not disobey. She went out silently, 
and closed the door upon them. 

(To be continxed.) 
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THROUGH DARKNESS 
TO DAWN. 


—_—>——— 
CHAPTER V. 
Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy. Macbeth. 

On a dul! day, just after the elections, one political 
party or the other—no matter which—was firing 
jubilate cannon in honour of an official victory in the 
aristocratic old burgh of Burnley. The guns were 
pointed over the river, and, in the midst of their 
rolling and reverberating thunder, a drowned corpse 
of a man came to the surface of the water, near the 
docks in the lower part of the town. It was hauled 
ashore and taken care of by the proper authorities. 
it was a pitiable object to have once been a man, 
having lain in the water at least a month, and the fea- 
tures were nearly defaced ; but from the colour of the 
hair, and the number and make of the boots, which 
were fine and slender and the exact size worn by 
him, it was concluded that this was the corpse of 
the missing banker, Harry Glaston. 

The news flew rapidly about the streets, checking 
even the hilarity of a political victory, and putting 
an end to the contemplation of illuminations, torch- 
light processions and speeches in the evening, for 
the young banker had been 9 universal favourite 
With all classes of people—so handsome, so courteous, 
80 honourable, with such a winning grace of man- 
ner—who had deeply regretted his unaccountable 
rashness in killing himself to elude a passing busi- 
ness difficulty. ‘That some secret desire must have 
been preying upon his brain was now the general 
opinion, The sympathy with his young wife,- so 
fond of him, so ill fitted to cope with misfortane— 
broken-hearted, absolutely crushed under this ap- 
palling calamity—was too profound to allow any 
sounds of rejoicing in the town now that the worst 
ee were realised by the finding of the 

Spiderby was at once sent for, with other friends, 
to identify the corpse. The bank was just closing 
as the summons came. He was standing on the steps, 
surrounded by a group of gentlemen, watching the 
passing of a procession. The porter was about to 
close the door, for, although the cashier and book- 
keeper had still an hour or two of work to do, the door 
was usually closed to keep out intruders. 

Peter heard what was said by the messenger, and 
his small, keen gray eyes sought his employer's face 
With a curious look, 1t was pale to blueness as he 
































[THE RED HAND. | 
nervously buttoned his overcoat up to his chin, look- 
ing about him with an unsettled glance. 

“ This is a horrible task, gentlemen, isn’t it ? Come 
with me, some of you. You knew him as well as [. 
Come along. It mustn’t rest-on my testimony 
alone.” 

“ May I go, sir ?”’ asked Peter, touching his elbow. 

“Yes, yes, yes, if you want to—certainly. The 
more the mer—better. Oh, dear me, how cold it is 
growing! I am actually shivering. Gentlemen, 
we must have something to keep off the chills. 
Peter, bring us some glasses and that bottle of 
brandy on my desk.” 

It was as cold and gloomy a day as November often 
brings. They were going on a painful errand, and 
the most of the group did not refuse to fortify them- 
selves with a mouthful of brandy; after which they 
lighted their cigars and walked briskly away to- 
wards the coroner’s. Peter kept at a respectful dis- 
tance in the rear of the gentlemen, but when they 
reached their destination he pressed forward, regard- 
less of manners, so as to be in the room as soon as 
his employer: 

He did not look at the shocking sight lying there 
on the boards on which it was brought; he looked 
only at Spiderby, and in Spiderby’s face he saw re- 
flected all its horror. 
| One—two—three—five minutes the banker stared 
and stared. 

“ To the best of my belief these aro the remains of 
Harry Glaston,” he said, ina low, hollow voice, at 
last tearing his fascinated gaze from a sight which 
seemed to hold him by its very fearfulness, 

Most of the gentlemen were of the same opinion, 
though some were uncertain ; and, indeed, his dearest 
friend on earth could not have recognised young 
Glaston by those mutilated features. As we have 
said, the colour of the hair and the make of the boots 
as also the height of the figure, were about all they 
had to form an opinion on. 

But the impression was strong upon all who saw 
the corpse that it was that of Mr. Glaston—so strong 
and so universal that the coroner's jury did not long 
hesitate to bring ina verdict to that effect—a verdict of 
death by suicide, by drowning, witha permit of burial 
to the friends. 

When Spiderby left the coroner’s the expres- 
sion of his countenance had not changed. If it had 
been frozen there, or set in marble, it would not have 
remained more fixed. 

Peter Cooper, walking by his side, watched it fur- 
tively. Spiderby's friends had gone different ways, but 





Peter stayed with him until they found themselves in 
front of thebank. As they walked up the street the 





setting sun shot a blood-red light between two dark 
masses of clouds lying low over the horizon. This 
light seemed to stain Spiderby’s rigid face, making it 
the colour of blood, producing a singular effect in 
contrast with the cold, set outlines and the eyes 
which had absorbed and retained an image of horror. 
Peter’s face was just as red, but he was not conscious 
of that. He thought only of watching his employer ; 
aud when the latter raised his hand to his breast, un- 
buttoning the top button of his coat, and his hané 
became of the same hue, the porter’s face assumed 
a singular expression. 

“Oh,” said Peter, with a foolish simper, “look at 
your hand, sir. It’s so red. "Tis the sun dues it, 
sir, ain’t it now 2?” 

Spiderby stared at his own hand almost as he had 
at the corpse. He was so preoccupied that at first 
he did not comprehend the origin of the phenomenon ; 
but he rallied presently, saying : 

“To be sure, to be sure! Sometimes I think you 
are only half-witted, Peter.” 

“Sometimes I think I ain’t a bit over a quarter- 
witted,” was the humble response. “I reckon it’s 
mother’s fault. She got scared at a ghost in o 
graveyard just before I was born, and she says I 
never got over it. I always tremble at the sight of 
acorpse. Did you notice me there at the coroner’s 
—how my teeth chattered ?” 

“No. But it was enough to make any one’s teeth 
chatter. It was enough to chill the marrow in one’s 
bones! I don’t feel as if I should ever be thoroughly 
warm again as long as I live.’’ 

“You're so tender-hearted, sir,” observed the 
simple porter. 

“Perhaps I am, Peter. Perhaps it is my tender 
heart that makes me 60 reluctant to go to Mrs. Glas- 
ton with the news. I must do it, immediately, before 
some one, less considerate, rushes in and suddenly 
overwhelms her with it. She is too unnerved by 
suspense and grief to bear a second shock.” 

**You certainly are the proper person to tell her, 
sir.” 

“Yes; I must be very gentle about it. She isa 
frail, fair flower, Peter. Yet when the thing is once 
well over it will be better for her. She has refused 
to put on mourning. Half the time she declares that 
she does not believe him dead, the other.half she is 
certain of it. Such a state is most ruinous to her 
mind and health. Certainty will be far preferable.” 
“ The certainty of his death, sir?” 

“Ay; when oncea thing becomes inevitable we 
begin to reconcile ourselves to it, When her hus- 


band is proved dead, when she hag seen him buried, 
she will gradually resign herself. 
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talking to you about the sacred sorrows of that 
woman for?” 

“Sureenongh, sir. But it ain’t dono her no harm, 
I promise you. You see, you're beside yourself, as it 
were, with the trouble that’s on your mind, You 
must talk to somebody. I spose you won’t have 
no cbjections to my putting a black band round 
my hat?” 

* Not in the least. Every one about the bank will 
wear mourning for awhile.” 

“Thank you. Good-night, sir. I’m going back 
to see if Mr. ‘l'reddle is ready toshut up. Perhaps he'd 
carry your message to Mrs, Glaston.” 

“T'll carry it myself,” asserted Spiderby, with 
asperity. 

Spiderby went on with a slow step, which slackened 
still more as he drew near the house of mourning, 
such a brief time since the happiest litile paradise in 
all the world. It was twilight when he reached the 
door, where, as once before, he lingered before he rang 
the bell. 

He felt, with a dread such as is only possible to the 
human soul under certain circumstances, a reluctance 
to telling Mrs. Glaston that her husband’s Gedy had 
been recovered. Yet he had his reasons for himself 
fulfilling a task which he might have delegated to 
another. He dreaded the meeting with her; he 
dreaded the details of the funeral, the fresh exeite- 
ment in the town, the comments of the press 

But Spiderby was like a man who steps delitierately 
intoa rushing stream, whichis beyond kis depth, 
1nd thenceforth must be swept onward by the cur- 
rent, no matter what rocks aud falls may be im its 
course. 

All the time he steadied himself with the thenght 
of what lay beyond, when the fearful journey’ shvuld 
be over and he safely landed at the goul of hisliopes. 

He steadied bimself now with this hope as he 
forced himself to riug the bell. The servant showed 
him into the very sitting-room where he had. tirst 
entered with the curse of bad tidings clinging to»him. 

The relatives had long since gone back to theirown 
homes, allexcept Mrs. Glaston’s young:sister. ‘These 
two, clinging to each other, dwelt together und+r the 
black shadow. It was almosi always Miss Bromley 
who came down to receive him at his frequent calls. 

Being Mr. Glaston’s partuer and intimate friend, it 
would have been like neglect and cold-hearteduess if 
he had not daily made some little effort to show his 
sympathy. Katriue had not beeu surprised at. bis 
incessant, delicate atteutious to her sister; she had 
only woudered at herself that she could nut like the 
man better, when he was so kind aud gentlemanly. 

Spiderby was determiued that slie should not, on 
this oecasion, prevent his seeing Mrs. Glaston, tell- 
ing the servaut that he wanted very especially to see 
her mistress, 

When the message reached Alice Glaston she was, 
as was now her fixed habit, sitting iu her little low 
chair by the window of her chamber, which com- 
mauded «a view of the distant river. Katrine sat near 
—she had beeu sewing, but it was now too dark for 
that, and her hands were lyiug idly in her lap. She, 
too, was looking out from the wiudow, and the light 
of dieams was in her bright dark eyes; but she was 
dreaming of the future, while her poor sister, ouly 
three years older, was dreawing of the past! Sad 
differeuce. 

‘Lhe river, as Alice gazed upon it, was blood-red, 
for, although twilight was darkening, the water still 
rellected the last glow of the western sky. 

“Qh, how cau | go down!” she cried, in her help- 
less way, as the message was brought her that Mr. 
Spiderby must see her. 

It was very seldom that she left her room, indeed 
she had hardly the physical strength to do so. 

“Dm afraid we shall offend him, Alice, darling, if 
Ialways go to meet him. We mast not seem un- 
grateful, nust we? I propose that we allow him to 
come up here, as you really ave not able to go down- 
stairs, and I will stay vy you, if you say sv.” 

“] do say so, Katrive. Well, if 1 must, 1 must. 
No, Mary, do not. light the gas. Lt is still quite light 
here, in this west chamber.” 

lu a moment it seemed as if she had forgotten that 
she had spoken, or that any oue was expected ; her 
heavy, lustveless eyes turned back to the river, re- 
maining fixed in their dull wateh. 

it was Katrine who received Spiderby at the door, 
apologized tor the dim light and for her sister’s not 
going down, and led him forward to speak with the 
latter. 

“ Alice, dear, here is Mr. Spiderby.” 

She raisegsl Ler eyes to his face, and, peinting to- 
waris the distaut river, said, in a thrilling balf- 
whisper: 

“See, what a strange colour it is!” 

His glance followed the direction of her hand. At 
thai moment, as often happens after a wild, bright 
suuset, a sudden flash spread through the air, dyeing 

ell things a deep crimson, The effect was as fleeting 


as it was vivid. When it died out, leaving the earth 
and water gray and cold, his face was gray and cold 
like the landscape. 
Two or three times he essayed to open his lips, 
but was speechless. 

A red sunset was no such unusual thing that even 
Peter should have spoken to him as if he had some- 
thing to do with it. 

Katrine stood looking at him, thinking how much 
heart he had to be thus affected—as she supposed— 
by the change in poor Alice since he had seen her 
last, and wishing sincerely that she had not at first 
sight taken such an aversiomto him. 
“They—they—were firingcanuon to-day, and——” 
“Yes,” said Katrine, hastily; while Alice only 
looked at him as if not seeing him, certainly not com- 
prebending the drift of his broken remark. 

“A discovery was made, ShallT, dare I go on?” 
he asked, turning im affright te Miss Bromley, wien 
at the word “ discovery” Mrs. Glaston sprang to her 
feet, her eyes no longer blank, but searching him with 
a look which pierced him through. 

“Pell me all!” It wasthe wife who spoke. 

* & bady arose to the surface. I was sent for by 
the coroner. We—I—allof us who have-seen it are 
quite certain that it is Harry's remains.” 

“ Where ? where? where?” cried Mis» Glaston, 
runnieg towards the door. 

“Ql, my dear Mrs. Glaston, your eyes must never 
seeks that: sight!” 

“Pell me where he is!” she demanded, turning 
upow him. 

“Not to-night, Alicea Wait. Wewill bring him 
home. I am going now to order a suitable coffiu. 
Stay with Katrine; do asshe advises you. We will 
have the funeral to-morres, and you must save your 
strength for that, you mow. Alige,for Heaven’s 
sake !—you alarm me !’" 

As once before, she wasabout to sinleinto his arms, 
bat Katrine snatched herin-her own aud laid her on 
the bed. 

“TI would like to ask you the partienlars, but I 
cannot now. Go away, please, Mr. Spiderby, and 
come again in an hour or two.” 

He did so. When he returned, after telegraphing 
to the friends tliat the funeral would take place the 
following day, seuding a metallic coffin to the coro- 
ner’s, and asking Treddlv to see that all was done 
there which was proper and necessary, he found the 
widow comparatively calm. It did seem as if this 
certuinty, harrowing as it was, was easier to bear 
than the racking suspense which had kept her onthe 
verge of insanity. 

“You cannot be so cruel as not to let me look on 
the face of my own husband,” she pleaded, clinging 
to his hand, her piteous face, so fair, so young to be 
stamped with such a woe, quivering in every muscle. 
Katrine guessed the true state of the case from 
Spiderby's expression, joining with him to persuade 
Alice to give up the idea. 

“I must see him, else how shall I know that it is 
my Harry? It may not be he, alter all!” she cried, 
beginning to grow wild again. 

“ Will you not take my word for it? Will younot 
use my eyes, dear Mra.Glaston? Iswearto you that 
it is his corpse they are bringing here, But you 
must pot attempt to view it. it would only be to 
crowd out Harry’s beloved image from your heart, 
aud give you a shapeless horror in its place. Believe 
me, itis far better for you to remember him as he 
was than as he is.” 

“ You are right,” she said, wearily, after reflecting 
fora moment; “let me always think of my husband as 
he went out from here the last time. He came back 
the second time to kiss me, Katrine, and he looked 
back, smiling on the steps. He had his hat and 
gloves in his band, and the sunlight shone on his hair 
like gold. I won’t teaze you any more, Mr. Spiderby. 
[ have my Harry here,” she went on, pressing her 
haud to her heart. “ ‘They can’t really take him away 
from me.” 

Miss Bromley just chanced to be looking at their 
visitor as Mrs. Glaston said this, aud to mark a dark, 
detiant, wicked expression, which swept his couute- 
nance as rapidly as a passiug shadow. She could 
hardly believe that she had really seen it; yet it 
gave lier an uupleasant shock. 

“You will forgive me if I intrude business,” he 
remarked, before leaving them. “I have foreborne 
to add to your affliction the past mouth by mention- 
ing money. All I wish to say now is that if you need 
any, send to me. ‘here will be the bills of the house 
for four weeks, and a great many expenses beside. 

I’m convinced that Harry died bankrupt; but that 
is no reason why you should want furanything. You 
must not even think of business for a long time. 
Meanwhile, when the purse needs replenishing, as I 
have said, draw on me.” 

Mrs. Glastun bowed her head in silent thanks, She 
just gathered from his tone that he had been offering 






husband had died bankrupt and that she was to go 
to Mr. Spiderby for funds made no impression on her, 

Her soul was too full of its own crowding gri fs; 
besides, she had always been achild in business mat- 
ters. Married from a boarding-school, where sho 
had spent her orphaned youth, what should she know 
of the world in its work-day aspect? She had al- 
ways been tenderly cared for by one or another, 
and, without reflection, she still expected tobe. Or, 
rather, she gave her worldly prospects not a thought. 

Not so with Katrine. She too had been reared in 
a boarding-school, but in her case an unusual amount 
of energy was always prompting her to think and do 
for herself. She had executive talent, and looked at 
the practical side of things as well asthe sentimental. 
Not that she was devoid of romance. There were 
poetry and sentiment enough in her pretty head for 
a dozen. 

Spiderby had spoken in a very low tone to Mrs. 
Glaston. He did not wish Katrine to hear, and was 
annoyed at her being present; but the girl’s qnick 
ear had caught the gist of his remarks, which gavo 
her far more trouble than they had her sister. 

When he had been gone awhile, as she sat caress- 
ing Alice’s cold little hand, foeling that it would do 
the latter no-harm to draw her thoughts away from 
their one engrossing objegt, she began speaking on 
the subject. 

“Can it be possible that Mr. Spiderby wishes us 
to understand that Harry left nothing at all out of 
his handsome fortune? It appears incredible-to me. 
At least you have this house and some other real 
estate ?” 

“I am sure I don’t know,” moaned the young 

widow. “How can you talk about property now, 
Katrine ?” 
“ Only for one thing, darling. Mr. Spiderby said 
you must draw on him tor money; and [ feel certain 
you will not wish to do that, Alice. Let us begin 
as we can continue.” 

“Qh! no, no! I should not consent to take money 
from any friend, unless it. were absolutely necessary,” 
rousing to a passing glow of spirit ; “ but, indeed, I’m 
not fit to think about it to-night, Katrine. You must 
do my thinking for me a little while longer.” 

“ As long as you wish, Alice,” responded Katrine, 
kissing her. “I only wish I could take all your 
trouble, my pet.” 

“What should Ido without you? Katrine, you 
are so strong !” 

* Yes, darling, and I am always looking out for 
something to do. So I want te comb out your 
beautiful hair now, and brush it until you become 
sleepy. May I?” 

“No, dear Katrine. Youare brave and good; but 
I, too, have sometimes a strength of my own. They 
have brought the coffin in the house, and placed it in 
the back parlour. Don’t look at me so surprisedly, 
sister. I heard every step and movement, though | 
gave no sign. I promised Mr. Spiderby that I would 
uot try to look upon my Harry, but Iam going to 
spend the night beside his coffiu. Not even you, 
dearest Katrine, can prevent that,” and her sister saw 
that it would be useless to remonstrate. 

The wife watched beside the coftiu, while Spiderby, 
from the frout parlour, watclied her, 





CHAPTER VI. 
Thouzh I do hate him— 
Yet for necessity of present life 
I must show out a flaz and sign of Jove, 
Which is indeed but sign. Othello. 

Tue fuveral services were over—the body com- 
mitted to the grave, there to moulder through the 
long years which should have been years of joy and 
activity, of sweet human life for the young and 
vigorous man untimely perished, The coffin had 
been taken from the house to the church of which 
Harry Glaston had been a member, where a funeral 
sermon was preached to a crowded and atteutive 
congregation, 

Some of the principal places of business were closed 
for the afternoon, the pall-bearers were dresse| in 
mourning, the beils tolled as if for a public person- 
age, for uot often was the community called upon to 
regret the loss of a citizen like Harry Glaston. 

All his good qualities, his liberality, his kindness 
to the poor, his strict probity, his cheerful, supay 
temper, were dwelt upon; his faults, if he had avy, 
were forgotten, And when the minister referred to 
the young wife, prostrated on her bed by last nishts 
feaviul vigil—recalling how suddenly she had beea 
hurled from the very pinnacle of earthly happivess to 
the dark valley of woe—tle sobs of women aud deep 
sighs of men echoed from every coruer of the church. 
I'he image of the child-wife, so youthful, so girls 
in all her looks and ways, so unaccustomed to trouble, 
the pride and darling of that dead heart, came up be- 
fore all who knew her in touching contrast to the de- 
solate widow wailing and moaning in her darkened 








her some kindness. ‘The aunouncement that her 


chamber. Spiderby, who.sat among the mourners 
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leaned his head forward to conceal the working of 
his features, but one long, low, quivering groan, which 
he could not repress, startled every ear. None who 
heard it could doubt his sincere grief for the loss of 
his partner, 

Of course the bank was closed, and its employés, 
including Peter Cooper, were at the funeral. A long 
procession followed the coffin to the cemetery ; people 
in carriages and on foot. Among the latter was Peter, 
a band of crape about his hat and another conspicu- 
ously displayed on his arm. He stood very close to 
the grave during the reading of the service, and made 
himself busy afterwards helping to fill it up. 

Peter was regarded as extremely odd by those who 
knew him, many thinking him really crack-brained, 
he being very astute about some things and very dull 
about ot hers, and was allowed liberties which in others 
of his class would have been deemed impertinences. 
Hence no one interfered with him for makiug him- 
self conspicuous during the funereal rites. 

Long before the grave was properly filled up the 
great crowd of friends and strangers had turned 
away. ‘T'reddle, who had the remainder of the day 
to himself, strolled off amid the lovely cemetery 
grounds, now comparatively bare and leafless, but still 
retaining the charm of a late and cloudless November 
day. 

‘There were not many flowers, but there were 
plenty of scarlet creepers, of evergreens and myrtle. 
The enchanting solitude of the place, which lay high 
up on a sloping bill, with a view of the river and the 
distant mountains, suited his mood. 

He felt very sad for poor Mrs. Glaston ; tears came 
into his eyes more than once on her account. He had 
just been called on to reflect on the uncertainty of 
human plans and joys; yet his heart was not alto- 
gether heavy. Sweet thrilis would tremble through 
it, like bright birds darting through the rustling 
leaves, when he thought of the red lips, the black 
curls, the bright eyes of Katrine Bromley. Nothiug 
on earth, he was certain, could be more mischievous 
than those eyes, when they were not tenderly over- 
shadowed by sympathy with others’ griefs. Some 
glowing maple leaves which he gathered from the 
grass reminded him of the rich colour in her cheeks. 
He wondered and wondered if she were soon guing 
back to school. He would have asked Spiderby be- 
fore this if he knew what were her plans, bat 
Spiderby did not seem to appreciate Miss Katrine, 
aud his balf-sneering railiery when Treddle men- 
tioned her name had cansed that young gentleman to 
refer to it as seldom as possible. 

Meauwhile Peter helped the sexton to smooth over 
the rounded, newly made moun, and coverit with sod. 

“Tf [ didn’t know she'd be here looking at it, and 
fecl bad if it didn’t look nice, I'd not be so particular 
about it,” he muttered as he clipped and fitted the 
last sod. 

“What do you say, Mr. Cooper?” queried the 
sexton. 

“Mister Cooper! Youget out! I didn’t say no- 
thing of no account.” 

“Well, Pm much obliged to you for lending’ a 
helping band, Mr. Cooper.” 

* Mister again! I'll get to be squire in about ltelf 
an hour. I could do no less for a kind-spoken, 
prompt-paying master than to help fix him comfort- 
able in his grave, could 1?” 

“That's right—that’s right; much obliged to you 
all the same,” 

“ Well, you can lay it up and keep’it till you come 
to dig a hole for me some day. If you still feel 
obliged up to that date, you cau prove it by putting 
something a little green over me.” 

“Certainly, with the greatest pleasure, Peter. I 
won't forget it, I promise you. But, then, you'll out- 
live me by twenty years.” 

“LT hope I may; for you’ve got a bad cough, Mr. 
Cedger.” 

“| have a bit of a cough, but it’s not consumptive. 
I tell you it’s not a consumptive cough—it's asthma 
—folks lives to a hundred with the astlima, I'm told.” 

“I shouldu’t be taken aback if you lived to the 
age of Methuselah, If you say so, I’ll promise to 
rise up once in a hundred years or so out of my coffin 
to see if you're about yet.” 

“You needu’t take that trouble,” muttered the 
Sexton, looking after him as he walked leisurely 
away. “It’s hard enough to put people down, with- 
out seeing them come up again.” 

Ani then the old sextou picked up his spade and 
Went away, aud only,the yellow November sunlight 
lingered by the new-made grave. 

Aftera time Treddle came back to it, standing a 
short time by its side, and bedewing the turf with a 
few honest tears. 

Then he wandered off again, the spell of the time 
and place too strong upon him to permit him to think 
of descending into the noisy town. By this time the 
suu was low in the horizon, and the earthy smell of 
decaying leaves was damp on the air. 








Suddenly the profound stillness of the place was 
broken by a low gurgle of laughter. Treddle 
looked, in astonishment, in the direction from whic! 
itcame. He saw nothing but marble slabs and co- 
lumns. 

He thought himself mistaken, but the sound in- 
creased, It was so incongruous and so unexpected 
that it gave the listener something like a chill. The 
langh grew from a gurgle into a shriek—from that 
into a shout. Peal after peal shocked the sacred re- 
pose of the cemetery. 

Too brave to yield to the half-fear of something 
fiendish, or, at least, not human, which very naturally 
agitated him, Treddle stepped softly forward in. the 
direction of the noise, until he saw, lying on the 
ground, behind a tomb which had hitherto hidden him 
from sight, rolling over and over in a fit of inextin- 
guishable mirth, Peter the porter. 

“Peter! what on carth!” cried. the cashier, 
sternly. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” roared and gurgled the porter, not 
hearing him. 

“ Peter, I say, this is disgraceful !” 

Treddle now spoke very sharply, contriving to 
make himself heard through the uproarious merri- 
ment of the man, who ceased his rolling and contor- 
tions, but not all at once—he was in too full blast 
for that. After a few efforts he sat up in the grass, 
endeavouring to put on a coutrite countenance. 

“ Peter, I do believe you’ve gone crazy at last!” 

“No, I ain’t, Mr. Treddle, no, I ain't! You must 
excuse me, sir. I know it’s all out of place; but I 
wasn’t aware as any one was within hearing, and if I 
hadn't laughed I should have flew intova thousand 
pieces.” 

“How can you langh to-day, Peter? I thought 
you had some feeling, or some respect for other 
people’s feelings.” 

“You have hit the nail on the head there, Mr. 
Treddle. That's just it—such a joke!” and he went 
off again into spasins. 

The cashier was both indignant and curions. Either 
Peter had become actually ins«ne from the excitement 
of the past few weeks, or else he ought to explain his 
unseemly laughter there in the graveyard so close to 
that just-filled grave. 

“ Peter, I'll get Mr. Spiderby to discharge you. I'll 
tell him about this performance. He will be very angry 
with you.” 

“ Don't tell him,” whispered Peter, growing serious. 
“He’s sosharp. He'll think there’s something in it, 
and after all it’s only a little joke of mine. It struck 
m» so funny tosee the whole town wiping their eyes 
so solemn.” 

“Ts this the effect it has upon you to see your 
employer—the noblest, the best, the kindest gentle- 
man, 80 young and so promising—lowered into his 
untimely grave? Peter, can you make a jest of it? 
Iam more than ashamed of you—I am grieved and 
shocked.” 

Peter stole an anxious glance out of the corner of 
his eyes at the angry face of the cashier. It was 
seldom that any one saw Treddle s riously offended. 
There was not a man in the world whom Peter liked 
so thoroughly or would dislike more to displease, 
Good-natured to a fault, sympatietie, quick to inte- 
rest himself in others, the poorest, humblest servant 
somehow felt that ‘I're idle was his friend. He did 
uot pity others for their misfurtunes so much as he 
loved them for them, The cashier himself had no 
idea of the exagyerated sentiments of esteem and 
respect which the porter entertained for him. For 
Treddle never called him a fool, no matter what 
mistakes he made. ‘Treddle never ridiculed his pe- 
culiarities. Treddle inquired after the health of his 
mother and sister with as mucli genuine interest as if 
they had been a banker’s mother aud sister, 

Once, when he was ill, ‘'reddle had come to his 
homeand sat up all night with him ; aud Peter's grati- 
tude lay deep and warm. 

Sobered by thecashier’s displeasure, the porter 
got upon his feet, looking uneasy and ashamed. 
‘Treddle turned away without another word. This 
was more than the other could bear. He followed 
humbly after, rapidly debating in the depths of his 
cunning brain whether he should or should not con- 
fide to this man the secret which he held, aud which 
would serve to excuse his couduct somewhat. 

The discordaut laugh had jarred upou and dissolved 
the young gentleman's half-melancholy, balf-delight- 
ful fancies; he realised that it was sunset, that the 
air was chilly, that he had taken no lunch that day. 
He walked rapidly to the gate, which was just about 
being locked for the night by the keeper. As he 
passed ont Peter laid his finger on his arm. 

“Tf you ain’t too angry, Mr. T'reddle, at my con- 
duct back tiiere, I’d like you to come to my house this 
evening—say about eight o'clock—then 1’ll tell you 
why I laughed.” 

T'reldle hesitated. He had thonght of making 
the excuse to call one moment at the Glastuns’ to in- 





quire after Mrs. Glaston’s health, in the hope of ob- 
taining a word from—a look at Miss Bromley. 

“T don’t ask you to come to our house on my busi- 
ness,” said Peter. ‘“ It’s a matter of more consequence 
to you than me. You'd better come, sir. You'll be 
so astonished. I should be surprised if you never got 
your mouth shut again till I clapped a vice on you 
and screwed it up.” 

Treddle smiled at this picture of his possible 
astonishment. At the same time his curiosity began 
to be excited, for he was familiar enough with the 
porter’s countenance to see that he was very mach in 
earnest in the midst of the airs of mystery and con- 
sequence which he loved to put on. Reflecting that 
he could call first at Mrs. Glaston’s and go to Mrs. 
Cooper's afterwards, the cashier said : 

“Tf you really have anything important to com- 
m inicate I shall come, of course. Bat you must not 
make game of me.” 

“ As if I'd be so presumptuous, sir! No, no. I’ve 
something to say as you'll never forget. You needn't 
bother yourself trying to guess what it is, neither, 
yw you couldn’t come within gunshot of it in forty 

ays. 


* Well, I’ll certainly come.” 

* You ain’t forgotten our house?” 

“Oh, no, Peter.” 

“Tt’s smallish, sir, smallish. Not what you're used 
to. But it’ll do asa rendezvous, sir, where I can 
whisper my secret. Mother will be so pleased to see 
you, too. At eight o'clock ?” 

“Sharp,” replied the cashier, and the two went 
their different ways. 

At eizht o'clock “sharp” Treddle knocked at the 
door of Mrs. Cooper's house, neatest of all in that 
respectable row of little cottages. 

Peter admitted him, pvinting with a flourish 
of his big hand, to the sitting-room at the right 
of the narrow hall; entering which, Treddle was 
pleasantly welcomed by a middle-aged woman in 
a neat dress aud neater cap, and by a young girl, 
eighteen or nineteen possibly, modest and pretty- 
looking, quiet and graceful in her movements, with 
handsome, braided brown hair, and a very fair com- 
plexion. She blushed a little as she shook hands 
with Treddle, but quickly recovered her composure, 
resuming her sewing with the air of one who made 
it a busivess. 

“Do you generally sew of an evening ?” asked the 
visitor, after exchanging some general remarks with 
the mother about the weather. 

‘Generally, when the evenings are as long as they 
are now.” 

“Effie ain’t satisfied with what she earns at the 
shop. She takes in a little private work. All the 
girls loves finery,” observed Peter. 

“Don’t mind my brother, Mr. Treddle,” said the 
young girl, smiling. “He won't go to church with 
me of a Sunday unless I’m well-dressed.” 

“ He takes pride in you, I’m sure,” answered the 
cashier, sincerely, 

“You're right,” responded Peter, gazing at her with 
an expression of fonduess and adiniration which made 
his uncouth features almost agreeable. 

“ They set great store by one another,” went on 
Mrs. Cooper, in a low tone. “Some girls would be 
ashamed of such a great, hulking fellow as Peter— 
but she never is. Peter’s good if he is queer.” 

* I’m sure of it, ma’am,” assented Treddle, cheer- 
fully. 

“f never told you how we came to call him Peter?” 
she inquired, raising her voice to its common tone 
again. ‘ Well, we was a-living in London, down by 
the docks, when he was born. There was a great 
wrangle as to what we should name the boy. WhenI 
got well enough to set up I was a-setting by the 
winder looking out, and there right over the way L 
saw a sign, and it had ‘ Peter Coopor’ on it, plain 
as gilt could make it. So I said l’d take it for a 
sixa and call my- boy Peter, seeing he was a Cooper 
too.” 

“You named him after a rich man, and, what's 
better, a good one.” 

“ So.I’ve been told again and again. Some wants 
me to send him word and get a present from him ; 
but I hope we can live without that.” 

“ Weain't in the beggiu’ business, are we, mother?” 
nodded Peter, approvingly. ‘We're all three able 
toloe our own corn. It took Spider a good while to 
get that into his head, but didu’t I make him hop 
like corn on a hot griddle that night,eh? I never 
think of it but I laugh.” 

“ Who’s Spider?” queried his guest. 

“Bxcuso me, Mr. !'reddle, but that’s the title we 
gives our respected employer here.” 

“T must say you are not over-p ‘lite, Peter.” 

“ Polite!” echoed Peter, rising from his chair in 
his excitement, “if you knew how I hated him you 
wouldn’t expect me to be polite behind his back, I 
hate him like poison—there! I was fvol enough to 
be soft-soaped by him when ho first begun coming 
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here as benign as our gardian-angel, but that’s played 
out some time ago. He don’t make any more even- 
ing visits, eh, Effie ?” 

The cashier, surprised at this avowal of a dislike 
which was never betrayed at the bank, glanced over 
at the girl, whose fair face had grown burning red. 
She pushed back her chair, sayiug something about 
going upstairs for thread and went out of the room. 

“ You ought to be careful how you speak right out 
so, Peter,” said his mother, reprovingly. “ Mr. 
Tredie is one of Mr. Spiderby’s friends.” 

“T don’t see it, mother. Mr. Treddle ain’t partial 
to Spider neither.” 

‘The cashier started, coloured, and said, a little in- 
dignantly: 

“Why do you say that, Peter? You've no cause 
to make such a remark.” 

Peter’s eyelids drew together like a sleepy cat’s, 
while his little gray eyes disappeared, except two 
sparks of fire. 

“ ] haven't got no canse in spoken words of yours, sir. 
And if we wasn’t enjoying the most confidential con- 
versation I shouldn’t have ventured to take the 
liberty of saying that you don’t like Spider a bit more 
than I do. Now you know you don’t take to him 
quite so sweet as a fly to a sugar-pot.” 

“ Well, no, not quite like that, I admit. Still, I re- 
spect and r 

Peter interrupted him by making a significant ges- 
ture more expressive than elegant—to wit, laying his 
finger alongside bis nose. 

“TI did not know that Mr. Spiderby ever visited 
you, Mrs Cooper,” remarkable Treddle, turning to her. 

‘‘T daresay not,” was her dry reply. “Now that 
you have said so much, you might as well tell the 
whole story, Peter.” 

* You tell it, mother, That’s one thing I brought 
Mr. Treddle here for to-night—to show up Spiderby 
to him. I made up my mind some time ago I'd do it. 
You tell him about Effie, and I’ll tell him my story. 
See which he likes best.” 

“It’s between you and us, sir?” asked Mrs. Cooper ; 
and upon her visitor asseuting with a nod of his head 
she was satisfied. The confidence of the family in 
Treddle was unbounded, 

As her mother began her story Effie came back 
into the room, and becoming aware of the subject 
would have again retreated, but Mrs. Cooper spoke 
up: 
“Yon needn’t run off in the cold, child. You've 
got nothing to be ashamed of, thank goodness. Just 
you go on with your sewing, and don’t mind us.” 

The young girl placed her chair so that her back 
was turned to the guest, but he noticed that the tips 
of her ears, and one smooth, oval cheek that was 
partially in sight, got brighter and brighter as her 
mother proceeded with her story. 

The gist of this story was that about two years pre- 
viously Effie had gone one day to the bank, to carry 
some erraud to her brother; that Spiderby had 
noticed her, andasked Peter who she was. He seemed 
surprised to learu that the pretty and graceful young 
creature was the sister of his awkward porter. Of 
course, all this was not said in just those words by 
the narrator, but Treddle understood it. From that day 
Spiderby took a great interest in Peter's family, asking 
him where and how they lived ; and upon his saying 
that his mother did plain sewing, and sometimes did 
up gentlemen's linen, avowed his intention of calling 
soon with a set of shirts tobe made. He did call, 
with the sewing. He was very chatty and friendly, 
expressed his great satisfaction with her son, and 
said what a pity it was that her daughter should be 
apprenticed to a dressmaker, instead of being at 
schvol., 

He came several times about the sewing, and be- 
fore that was done had engaged Mrs. Cooper to do 
his washing at a liberal price. He ascertained that 
they were trying to pay for the cottage in which 
they lived, that they had but one mure payment to 
make, and that they were troubled at not having been 
able to save more than half the money which would 
be necessary to redeem the mortgage. When the day 
of payment came he took up the mortgage and made 
the widow a present of it. .\t first she strenuously 
refused to accept the favour, It was only when she 
reflected that she might pay him back in small instal- 
ments, by doing his washing and sewing for him, that 
she finally consented. 

After that he was on fine terms with his humble 
employés. Sometimes he would come as often as 
twice a-week on some slight errand, which could 
have been sent by Peter, always sitting an hour or 
more or perhaps a whole evening. He brought 
magazines and buoks to Effie, varied by trifling gifts 
of ribbous or boubons. He was of sucli mature age, 
treating the young girl somewhat as a kind uncle 
might a favourite niece, that, although she knew he 
Was an uumarried man, Mrs. Cooper never thought 
of him in «ny other light than as an unselfish friend 
who had becume interested—as any one well might 








—in her pretty and intelligent child. The whole 
family was warmly grateful to him, while as for Effie 
she thought there was not another such a man in 
the world. Her bright smile and fond glance seemed 
to repay him for any kindness be bestowed upon her. 
In her perfect innocence and childishness she never 
hesitated to betray her regard for him. 

“ Whether that regard would have deepened into 
love for a man so much older than herself——” 

“Tt never would,” Effie interrupted, in a very low 
voice, as her mother raised this question. “I loved 
him indeed, but not—not—as anything but a re- 
spected friend.” 

Blushing furiously, she hung her head over her 
sewing, while her fingers flew at their task, At 
all events, after he had played the part of benefactor 
for nearly a year, his presents to Effie began to be so 
numerous and costly that Mrs. Cooper said decidedly 
that she must refuse them. 

This was done; then it was that the rich ban- 
ker, having used all the influence of his character 
and position for months to obtain control of the con- 
science as well as the confidence of the little family, 
made an infamous proposition to support Effie in 
luxury, if they could be brought to view the matter 
in the practical and sensible mauner in which he did, 
without any prudery or affected nonsense. 

It may be inferred that the banker had deceived 
himself as to the character of this humble family 
and the extent of his influence with‘them. 

Mrs. Cooper had been reared to the strictest morali- 
ties of the descendants of the Puritans. Her daughter 
had been like a baby in her unsuspecting guileless- 
ness. 

If Spiderby had exploded a bomb in their midst he 
would not so have shocked and horrified them. Mrs. 
Cooper had driven him out of the house with words 
that stung him like wasps, while poor Effie had 
with+red and paled for many a week thereafter from 
pure shame and distress to know herself the object 
of such a terrible scene. 

“As for Peter, well, Mr. Treddle might look at 
him now, and see how he took it to heart, this insult 
to his sister.” 

Treddle did look, and saw the young fellow sallow 
with rage, his loag fingers working, his lips white 
and trembling. 

“T hate him! I hate hin!” he was muttering to 
himself, 

“That’s just the way he’s set every time the sub- 
ject is mentioned,” whispered Mrs, Cooper to her 
visitor, , 

“ Why did he stay at the bank if he had such feel- 
ings towards his employer?” asked Treddle, who 
had listened in two-fold surprise—first, that Spiderby 
should have played so base a part, and, secondly, that 
a fellow as simple as Peter should have had such feel- 
iugs towards him, yet so successfully have cun- 
cealed them. 

“ Well, we were over-persuaded. Peter set great 
store by Mr, Glaston; he didn’t like to leave him. 
Then it was winter, and not easy to get another place. 
Lastly, Mr. Spiderby asked him not to go away, apo- 
logising for the mistake he had made, and promising 
he would never trouble us again. I suspect he was 
afraid the story would get out if Peter left. So he 
has been really good to him ever since, and he has 
kept his word about not coming here. He has never 
set foot in the house since.’’ 

“ Mother don’t know all the reasons why I stayed 
at the bank,” whispered Peter, hitching his chair cluse 
to the cashier’s. ‘When I get a hold on anything it 
is hard to make me let go. 

“* Will you walk into my parlour ?’ said the spider 
to the fly. ‘ No-sir-ee, I won't,’ says ; ‘nor my pretty 
sister won’t, but I’ll set outside and watch you a spell.’ 
I’ve been watching ever since. I’ve sworn to have 
my revenge, and, unless I am more of a fool than I’m 
said to be, I'll get it before long.” 


(To be continued.) 








Samvuet Jounson’s “ Tirry.’”’—While leading a 
vagrant and miserable life, Johnson fell inlove. The 
object of his passion was Mrs. Elizabeth Porter, a 
widow who had children as old as himself. To or- 
dinary spectators the lady appeared to be a short, 
fat, coarse woman, painted half an inch thick, 
dressed in gaudy colours, and fond of exhibiting 
provincial airs and graces which were not exactly 
those of the Queensberrys and Lepels. ‘To Johnson, 
however, whose passions were strong, whose eyesight 
was too weak to distinguish ceruse from natural 
bloom, and who had seldom or never been in the 
same room with a woman of real fashion, his ‘Titty, 
as he called her, was the most beautiful, graceful, 
and accomplished of her sex. ‘That his admiration 
was unfeigned cannot be doubted; for she was as 
poor as himself. She accepted, with a readiness 
which did her little honour, the addresses of a suitor 
who might have been her son. ‘he marriage, how- 
ever, in spite of occasional wranglings, proved hap- 





pier than might have been expected. The lover 
continued to be under the illusions of the wedding. 
day till the lady died in her sixty-fourth year. On 
her monument he placed an inscription, extolling 
the charms of her person, and of her manners; and 
when, long after her decease, he had occasion to 
mention her, he exclaimed, with a tenderness half 
ludicrous, half pathetic, “ Pretty creature !”’—Lord 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 


LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


—_—_>—- 
CHAPTER III. 

Tue whispered communication of his daughter was 
startling, yet not a muscle of the colonel's faco 
moved as he comprehended that the handsome young 
stranger whose appearance had so deeply interested 
him was no other than Captain Holm, Ignatia’s pro. 
fligate and truaut husband. The soldier had been 
too well trained to exhibit surprise at any occurrence. 
Yet he might well have been pardoned for betraying 
amazementatthis singuiar and unlooked-for rencontre, 
It was indeed a strange accident-—a fatality, perhaps 
—that had thus thrown the young husband and wife 
together after a separation of three years. 

What was to be the result of the meeting ? Would 
it be possible to keep the identity of [gnatia a secret 
from her husband? The colonel desired above all 
things to spare his daughter the anguish of a scene, 
and he did not desire to come into collision with his 
unworthy son-in-law, could a collision be avoided. 

Therefore he pressed Ignatia’s hand reassuringly, 
and bestowed upon hera warning look, She sank 
back in her shadowy corner, still trembling, her 
breath coming quick and fast under the heavy, flut- 
tering folds of her veil. She drooped her head upon 
her cushions, and seemed soon to fall asleep. 

But her father knew that under her silence and 
seeming quietness she was struggling with the deadly 
terrors that assailed her. He knew that she longed 
to catch up her little child to her bosom, lest the 
child’s father by some strange instinct might recog- 
nise and claim her. He knew that she cowered aud 
trembled under every casual glauce of Captain Holm, 
and he quietly exchanged his corner seat opposite 
her to a seat beside her, trausferring the little sleep- 
ing Georgia to the seat he bad vacated. Then be 
drew Ignatia’s veiled head to his bosom, and enfolded 
her pauting figure in a strong, firm, reassuring clasp 
that went far to still her agitation. 

The light burned dimly above them. The child 
slept on. The nurse dozed, her heavy country face 
thrown back against the cushions. Colonel Redrath 
drew down his hat over his eyes, turned up his coat 
collar, and, still clasping his daughter closely, seemed 
to sleep. Yet had one looked at him narrowly they 
would have seen that the half-shut eyes were glow- 
ing with a watchful vigilance, and that he was stuiy- 
ing the face of Captain Holm with keen intentuess. 

The handsome captain, however, was quite uusus- 
picious of scrutiny. He sat in the opposite corner bya 
window, looking out into the pleasant summer niglit. 
His companion lounged easily opposite and facing him, 
the knees of the two men almost touching. 

“ England has changed but little during the three 
years of my absence ov the Continent,” observed 
Captain Holm, in a low voice, and in tones so plea- 
saut and sweet that Colouel Redruth no longer 
wondered at Ignatia’s past infatuation for this man. 
He wondered indeed that any woman could resist a 
face and a voice such as this handsome proflizate 
possessed, and he almost feared that the old glamour 
would come upon Ignatia again as she listened to the 
flute-like voice. 

He need not have feared. Ignatia Holm know 
only too well that under that soft and fair exterior 
was hidden a demon’s soul. She knew only tov well 
that the velvet glove concealed a hand of iron. That 
vuice, to her, sounded like a serpent’s deadly hiss. 
That Apollo-like face was, to her, like some beautiful 
flower whose perfume is death. She knew well that 
all the noble gifts with which nature had amply eu- 
dowed this man had been terribly perverted, aol 
that whereas he might have been an angel his nature 
was now almost demoniac. 

‘“‘If England has not changed, Holm, no more have 
you,” returned the young officer, noisily. ‘I never 
knew a man who could stand dissipation as you do. 
You can make a night of it seven nights in a week, 
and yet be as bright asa lark. ‘hey say you made 
a coup over at the Hombourg gaming-tables, and that 
vou are in funds again. ‘They say you have cast off 
the——” 

“Hush!” said Holm, in a low, imperative voice, 
with a glance at Colonel Redruth’s party. “You 
forget we are not aloue.” : 

“ Oh, they're all asleep,” said the young ensign; #2 
a lower tone. , 

“Quite a happy family,” said Holm, with a quiet 
sneer, his cautiously subdued tones perfectly audible 
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to Colonel Redruth and Ignatia. “The gentleman 
looks military.” 

“And foreign,” added the ensign. “Been to 
Canada, or India, or Australia, I should think.” 

“ Just returned to England with his family,” specu- 
lated Captain Hoim, idly. “ His wife’s in mourning, 
Isee. I wish he’d wake up, and we'd have some 
sport. I'd like to ask him about a certain officer out 
in India, a Colonel Redrath, an old gentleman, I be- 
lieve, who is as yellow as saffron with liver disease, 
and has a temper as hot as his favourite curry.” 

“A pleasant fellow,” said the ensign, laughing. 
«]'d like to beinhis regiment, Were you ever under 
him?” 

“No. Inever saw him,” replied Captain Holm, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“Then why do you wish to inquire about him ?” 

 Because—because,” said Holm, coolly, “ he bap- 
pens to be my father-in-law.” 

The ensign whistled softly. 

“What! You are married?” he exclaimed in 
amazement, “ You, Digby Holm, the most notorious 
man of gallantry in all England, as one might almost 

» 

“Oh, hush!” said Captain Holm, half-impatiently, 
yet not displeased at this tribute to his fascinations. 
“If those very proper pevple should wake up, they’d 
be extiemely shocked. Don’t be quite so personal, 
‘Yodhetly.” 

“But it can’t be possible that you are in earnest— 
that you are married!” said Todhetly, almost in a 
whisper. 

“It is, unfortunately,” answered Holm, with a 
sigh. “I played the fool some four years ago and 
married a little girl up in Lincolnshire, just out of her 
nursery. She gave promise of great beauty, but 
was a sallow, dark, thin little creature, all romance 
and enthusiasm, a fiery-souled, earnest girl, who 
awakened within me the best and strongest love of 
my life. But I got tired of her-—~—” 

** You'd get tired of an angel,” muttered the ensign. 

“So I would. LI like variety. I could not be tied 
to one woman, and I would not. I stayed with her 
off aud on fora year. There wasa child born. If 
she lives she must be about the age of that child 
yonder. One day there was a scene, and I took my 
departure. I haven’t seen my wife since. Perhaps 
she is dead. I hopeso. I should like my freedom. 
As to the child, she is in a good berth, and stands a 
chance of inheriting a fine property from her great- 
aunt. If she ever does,” added Captain Holm, 
smiling, “ I’llreveal myself to her as her father, and 
come in for my share of the profits.” 

“ You may succeed to the Holm property long be- 
fore that,” suggested the ensign. 

“With two brothers before me and one of them 
married? I have no hopes of inheriting the Holm 
property. Besides, my father and brothers have 
turved their respectable backs upon me. Iam the 
black sheep of the flock—the scape-goat—and they 
have shut their doors, their hearts, and their purses 
to me.” 

The ensign did not immediately reply. He knew 
too much of Holm’s wild carevr, and of the fine old 
family which he disgraced, to offer any comforting 
suggestions that Holm’s relatives would ever wel- 
come him back as the prodigal son, and provide anew 
for him. ‘Todhetly was himself a wild young fellow, 
treading fast in Holm’s steps. He had been fasci- 
nated by the handsome captain, charmed by his man- 
ners, and was ambitious of imitating him. Holm had 
wou his money iu large sums, again and again, and 

condescended to make a friend and in some sort a 
confidant of him. 

It was not strange that Holm, in the dim light of 
the speeding carriage, failed to recognise his deserted 
young wife. She had grown taller since he had left 
her. Her slender figure had rounded out into won- 
drous curves of beauty. She carried her head with a 
haughty grace he failed to remember. Evenhad he 
seen her face, he might have been puzzled to recog- 
nise her there and then—three years of development 
having given to the thin and sallow girl a superb and 
glorious beauty. Never having seen Colonel Red- 
ruth, it was natural that he should look upon the 
father and daughter as husband and wife. 

Yet whenever he glanced at his chance travelling- 
companion, Ignatia shuddered with a fear and horror 
of «liscovery. She listened, as did the colonel, to the 
low-toned conversation that was thought to be too 
low for their sleeping ears, yet she did not betray her 
interest in the revelations so unguardedly made by a 
single start or tremor, 

She was beginning to acquire something of her 
father’s calmness and self-coutrol, and to share his 
courage. 

“What was your wife’s name?” asked Todhetly, 
after a pause. 

“ Redruth—danghter of the hot-tempered Colonel 
Redruth I mentioned to you,” answered Holm, slowly, 


farther corner with a strange attraction he could not 
comprehend. 

“Redruth. Not one of the Redruths ?” 

“A Redruth of Redruth? I was not so lucky as 
that. My wife is only the daughter of an Indian 
officer, of whom I gave you a fancy portrait, but no 
doubt a just one. Why, my wife used to bo terrified 
even at the mention of his name. She used to cry 
over every letter she wrote to him after our marriage. 
She pretended it was remorse she felt at deceiving 
him—he didn’t kuow of our marriage—but I am sure 
she felt nothing mvre nor less than absolute fear. 
Remorse is but a name !” 

“But Lionel Redruth had a brother in India, an 
officer of some sort,” said Todhetly. 

“A coincidence. My wife’s family were allied to 
the Redrutlis of Redruth, but they were of a younger 
branch, poor relations, although the aunt, Miss Red- 
ruth, is rich.” 

“Miss Redruth of Redruth Moor?” asked the 
ensign. 

Captain Holm nodded assent. 

Todhetly’s face changed. 

“You have put your foot in it!” he remarked, 
with emphasis. “For a man of your shrewdness 
you have played a fine game. Iseeitall now. You 
married the beautiful Ignatia, niece of Miss Jacobea 
Redruth. You remember I made a picture of the girl 
for you. I never thought that flirtation would come 
to anything. You abandoned your young wife— 
haven’t seeu her for three years—have ignored her 
very existence! I thought you wanted money ?” 

“So Ido. But you needn’t proclaim my private 
history in that declamatory style,” said Holm, with 
an uneasy glance at the other side of the carriage. 

“They’re asleep. If they were not, I am telling 
no more than every one knows who knows you. I 
should have thought, Holm, you would have made 
yourself a littie better acquainted with your wife's 
family.” 

“My wife was not fond of talking about her 
family.” 

“ Then perhaps I can enlighten you a little,” said 
the ensign. “* Miss Jacobea Redruth is the only sister 
of Lionel Redruth of Redruth Wold, north of Lin- 
colnshire.” 

‘ His sister?” cried Holm, starting and turning 

ale. 

“Yes. Lionel Redruth died childless a few months 
since. He was a widower, and lost a son two or 
three years ago. At the time you abandoned your 
wife, there seemed but a small chance that the 
brother of Lionel Redruth would ever be owner of 
the Redruth estates, and that may be one reason why 
you never heard much of the family affairs, But the 
son died ; Lionel himself died ; and the present owner 
and proprietor of Redruth Wold is Colonel Kedruth, 
who is expected back from India by an early 
steamer.” 

Captain Holm stared at his companion blankly. 

“This Colonel Redruth,” pursued the ensign, 
following up the impression he had made, “ is the 
only man of the name and family living. I have 
heard that he had a daughter living with Miss 
Jacobea Redruth, and that this daughter had made an 
unfortunate marriage. I did not dream that she was 
your wife. I congratulate you, Holm. Your wife 
isa great heiress. Her father is an absurdly rich 
man ; old, no doubt, afflicted with liver disease, and 
will drop off in a year or two, from disease and change 
of climate, and leave your wife every penny he has 
in the world. The estates of the Redruths, I have 
heard, can descend in the female line, You are in 
luck, old boy!” 

Captain Holm seemed to gasp for breath, 

“Are you sure of this?” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Sure? OfcourseIam. I can’t understand how 
you can be ignoraat of a fact of such vital interest 
to yourself.” 

“*T can’t understand it either. Why did my wife 
never tell me that but one life stood between her 
father and a mine of wealth? If I had foreseen 
this I would have acted differently. The stone I 
threw away as paste turns out to bea real gem. I 
must go back and pick it up.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the ensign. 

“TI must go to Redruth Moor and make my peace 
with my wife before her father comes home.” 

= Suppose she should turn the cold shoulder to 

ou 2?” 
: “She won’t!” said Captain Holm, with an infinite 
self-confidence. “Icau wind her about my finger. 
I have only to signify to her that I have come back 
to her, and she will fall at my feet. You've no 
idea how she worshipped me.” 

‘+ But she may have got over that love,” suggested 
the ensign. 

“T'll risk it. Of course she’ll be haughty and 
angry and full of reproaches at first—she was a 





his glance lingering upon the sleeping figure in the 
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bring her into subjection. 
of despair—these will melt her very soul. I undor- 
stand women, my boy. I'll transform my little fury 
into the meekest and most submissive of wives. Por- 
haps that folly of mine will be a good thing for me 
in the end. I should like to be master of Redruth, 
and flaunt my glories in the faces of my father and 
brothers. I'll take the first train to Sleaford. Lucky 
I came over from the Continent just at this time. I 
was in bad odour there, and concluded to pay you a 
visit. I found you at Huntingdon, but you'll have 
to excuse me from going home with you. I must 
get to Redruth Moor in advance of the colonel.” 

“Tl go back to Sleaford with you, Holm,” 
volunteered Todhetly. “I can wait at Sleaford 
until you are reconciled to your wife. I know people 
in that neighbourhood. We shall have to go on 
to London, but we'll take the first train back.” 

Holm assented, 

Ah, if he had known that his wife was not six feet 
distant from him at that moment! If he had known 
that she had heard all his plans and hopes! 

But he did not know it. And it was well for 
Ignatia that he did not, 

During the remainder of the journey Captain Holm 
was more or less moody and silent. [le inwardly 
cursed himself for the folly that had led him to 
abandon his young wife. He cursed Ignatia in his 
heart for her reticence in regard to her father’s ex- 
pectations, forgetting in his anger that Colonel Red- 
ruth had had no expectations three years before 
of inheriting his brother’s wealth. Ensign ‘T'od- 
bate, chilled by Holm’s change of mood, was also 
silent. 

The train steamed swiftly down the line. Colonel 
Redruth and his daughter preserved the semblance 
of sleep. When at last the train ran into the long 
London station, aud a guard came to open the car- 
riage door, Captain Holm and his friend sprang up 
and brushed hastily past their travelling-companions, 
and made their egress upon the platform, eager to 
learn the hour of departure of the earliest north ward- 
bound train. 

Colonel Redruth gently relaxed his hold upon his 
daughter. She arose, but stood clinging to his arm. 

“They have gone, Ignatia,” said her father, look- 
ing out. “ All danger of a scene is over—Heaven bo 
praised! Icame near revealing myself several times, 
but itis well I kept silent. You heard the villain’s 
plans ?” 

“ Yes, oh, yes,” returned Ignatia, shuddering. 

“We will not go to our town-house. Holm will 
seek us there, after his fruitless visit to the Moor. I 
will not have you threatened and annoyed by the 
rascal. We will go to-night to an hotel. T'o-morrow 
I will find a safe shelter for youand the child, where 
you can remain without fear of Holi’s intrusion until 
the decree of divorce is obtained.” 

He raised his sleeping grandchild tenderly, carry- 
ing her in his arms, awakened the nurse, and led the 
way across the lighted platform to the line of waiting 
cabs. A few minutes later the party were on their 
way to the Grosvenor Hotel. A little later still they 
were safely ensconced in pleasant quarters for the 
night. 

In the morning, after an early breakfast, Colonel 
Redruth went out. The only person who had met 
him on his debarkation from the Indian steamer, after 
his long term of service abroad, had been his late 
brother’s business agent, an able, honest, and intelli- 
gent man. This individual, before the colonel’s de- 
parture for Redruth Moor, had delivered into the 
officer's hands the various books, rent-rolls, lists of 
estates, and items of property, for the colonel’s ex- 
amination, and had asked to be continued in the ser- 
vice of the family with which he had so long been 
associated. The colonel had taken the request into 
consideration, but had reserved his answer, and the 
man wasstill in London. Thecolonel sought him at 
the address which he had given—a sinall hotel in 
the city—and took him into his service, Then he 
made known to him the business that had brought 
him to London, and his reasons for deferring his ap- 
pearance at Redruth Wold. 

“ You understand, Oaks,” he said, “that I want a 
quiet, secluded home for a few weeks, where my 
daughter will not be likely to be disturbed by her 
enemy ?” ! 
“T understand, colonel,” answered Oaks, medita- 
tively. “You have amongst your various residences 
a beautiful villa on the Thames, near T wickeaham. 
I gave you the keys the other day. The house was 
occupied by Mr. Redruth last year, when he was 
under the care of the London doctors, and is fully 
furnished. It would just suit your purpose. Will 
you take a look at it?” 

The colonel assented, and, with his agent, mado 
the journey to Twickenham by boat. 

The villa proved to bea charming residence, sur- 
rounded by terraced lawns which sloped to the river. 
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dance of overshadowing trees of that species. It 
was quiet, secluded, with ample grounds, shut off 
from the road by a high brick wall, and was withal 
sunny, homelike, and delightful. 

“It is the very place of all others to suit me,” said 
the colonel, delightedly. “The house must be aired, 
servants engaged, and preparations made for my 
family. How soon canall this be done?” 

“In a few hours, sir,” said Oaks. “I will undertake 
to have it ready during the afternoon.” 

He kept his word, A few hourssufficed the ener- 
getic agent to engage and install a corps of servants, 
and to prepare the house for habitation. And latein 
the afternoon. at about the same moment that Captain 
Holm, flashed, eager, and expectant, rode up to the 
door of Redruth Moor, his wife and child entered 
their new home. 


oe 
CHAPTER IV: 

Tne business which had brought Colonel Redruth 
and his daughter to the neighbourhood of London 
proved to be something more than the affair of a day. 
‘There were lawyers to’ consult, witnesses to secure, 
and various details to attend to, and the days wore 
on, aud still Ignatia had not obtained her freedom 
from the fetters that were now more than ever 
galling. 

Colonel Redruth had a fine reputation as a gallant 
officer and soldier. He had distinguished himself re- 
peatedly in India, and now found himself a hero in 
his native country. His fine estates, all unencumbered, 
his vast income, and his social position, rendered him 
at once a man of mark and influence. He became a 
member of two or three clubs, and prosecuted friend- 
ship with several influential and titled personages 
who would be likely to assist him in his efforts to 
procure his daughter’s release. 

Yet, notwithstanding his unremitting efforts, one 
delay after another occurred, the weeks wore on, and 
still the decree of divorce had not been issued. 

All this while, as Colonel Redruth and Ignaiia well 
knew, Captain Holm was searching for his wife with 
a relentless energy—with the patience of an Indian on 
the trail of his enemy. 

One afternoon, late in June, Ignatia was seated on 
the smoothly shaven lawn, her little child playing 
about her feet. The face of the young mother was 
pale and anxious and a little worn, but her superb 
beauty, glorious in its tropical bloom, was not dimmed. 
Her eyes of midnight glowed with their magnifi- 
cent lustre. Her heavy, purplish-black hair seemed 
almost to weigh down the nobly shaped head—the 
latter drooped so like a lily upon its slender stalk. 

“If father would only come,” she murmured, look- 
ing upon the busy, shining river below the garden 
wall. “TI feel as if a crisis had come in my destiny. 
Perhaps the hour has come for the granting or re- 
fusing of the decree of divorce! Oh, can they re- 
fuse it? Will they compel me to cling to that bold, 
bad man? Must I wear around my neck, all my life, 
the yoke my girlish hands put upon it? I would 
have loved him all my life had he been true and 
worthy. But he is base to thecore. I cannot love 
whom I cannot respect. I would rather go down to 
my grave now, than to be compelled to live with him 
as his wife—knowing so well that he has only re- 
turned to me for my money.” 

She clasped her hands together nervously, and her 
sleuder figure swayed to and fro under the fierce gust 
of her emotions. 

“If they grant the divorce, will they give him my 
child?” she suddenly questioned. “Oh, no, they 
could not! I would never let her go. ‘To keep her, 
I would be his servant, his slave even—my precious 
darling, my little one dearer to me than life!” 

With a sudden movement she caught up her little 
child, covering the tiny face with a shower of pas- 
siouate kisses and tears. Her own features were 
trausfigured with the deathless mother-love welling 
up from her soul. She rocked the child in her arms, 
calling her by a hundred pet names, and gathered 
then the little golden head to her breast, murmuring 
softly : 

“I could not live without her, my baby, my dar- 
ling! Ah, whatis that? Have they come to take 
her from me ?” 

She caught the child yet closer, and looked over 
her shoulder towards the house with a startled look 
and the attitude of one about to flee. 

She had heard a step on the gravelled path, and 
her tirst thought was of him who was at once her 
husband and her bitterest enemy. But the nextinstaut, 
as a tall, distinguished-louking figure emerged from 
behind the larches that bad intervened, and Ignatia 
recognised her father, the startled look gave place to 
an auxious smile of welcome, and her face assumed 
An eager, questioning expression. 

The colonel had just arrived from town, where he 
had been all day. He had come by boat to T wicken- 
ham, and had walked on to his villa, letting himself 
into his villa grounds with his own key. He had 





immediately songht his daughter on the lawn, know- 
ing that she would be there at that hour. 

Ignatia saw at a glance that her father was the 
bearer of important news, and a great foreboding 
seized upon her. 

“Oh, father! father!” she cried ont, in a sharp, 
terrified voice, her face becoming ashen in its pallor. 
“ The case is decided ?” 

“Yes, Ignatia,” said her father, coming up and 
seating him-<elf on the garden bench, and taking her 
hands in his, even while they held her chili. “ The 
case is decided. Be calm, my darling. Bear the 
good news bravely. You have won your case, and 
you are free!” 

“Free! free!” cried Ignatia, with a hysteric sob. 
“Free, did you say ?” 

“Free, thank Heaven !” exclaimed the colonel, re- 
verently. “Free as you were before you ever saw 
the scoundrel who has darkened your life. You are 
freed for ever from Holm’s persecutions—free to take 
your girlbood’s name again—free to take up your life 
at the point from which yon diverged four years ago, 
when you married Digby Holm.” 

“You don't mean Oh, father, they have not 
given him my child? They have not taken her from 
me ?” 

She leaped to her feet, tearing her hands free, and 
clutching the child in her frenzied arms, her spirit 
aflame, her eyes flashing a look of defiance around 
her. She seemed like a lioness aroused to defend 
her young; but there was something a thousandfold 
more tender and pathetic in her fieree looks than in 
the glare of the outraged lioness. She looked as if 
no human force could ever tear her child from her— 
as if she would perish in her defence. 

«My poor girl,” said the colonel, tenderly, “I did 
not know you were suffering this great dread. Your 
child is yours, and no one can take her from you.” 

The young mother fell on her knees, sobbing and 
quivering with her great revulsion of feeling. 

* A decree of divorce has been granted you, with 
full liberty to marry again,” sail the colonel. “ The 
guardianship of your child is awarded to you. As 
the marriage was not set aside, no cloud obscures 
the birthright of your little Georgia. She can retain 
her own name, or I will have it changed to mine, 
and she will be only another daughter to me, only 
less dear,” the soldier added, gently, “ than the child 
my dear wife bore me—yourself, [gnatia !” 

He raised her tenderly to a seat beside him, and 
put his arm aronnd her waist, drawing her and her 
child close against his fatherly breast. ‘ 

Then he placed in her hands a piece of parchment, 
on which was inscribed the declaration of her re- 
lease from the marriage vows to which her husband 
had proved himself so false. 

“ We will l-ave the Larches within a week,” said 
the colonel as Ignatia put the precious document in 
her bosom. “ We will go to Redruth Wold, of which 
you will be the happy mistress. There are happy 
times in store for us yet, my darling. The wicked- 
ness of this one man shall not blight your faith in all 
mankind, In time to come I hope to witness your 
true marriage——” 

“ Dear father, no,” said Ignatia, shivering. “ I have 
done with marriage. Let me live with you, and de- 
vote myself to your comfort and happiness, but do 
not speak to me of a second marriage. My heart is 
dead. 1 do not believe I could ever love again.” 

She sighed wearily. 

** My lawyer came home with me,” said the colonel 
presently. “I sent him into the house while I came 
round to you. I will goin to him, Ignatia, but you 
need not come until you are yourself again.” 

He kissed her, arose, and proceeded towards the 
house. 

‘Lhe strip of terraced lawn upon which Ignatia was 
seated was screened from the view of any one in 
the dwelling by an intervening clump of larches. It 
commanded a fine view of the river, upon which 
boats of every description were constantly passing 
and repassing, but I[gnutia paid no heed to them. 

Her little child crept down again to the ground and 
gathere! flowers, singing softly to herself after a 
pretty baby fashion, and Ignatian gave herself up to 
the thoughts and emotions that held wild carnival in 
her soul. She was so absorbed that she did not see 
a light wherry with a single oarsman and a passenger 
as it came up the river and shot into the shadow of 
the lower garden wall. She did not notice that the 
wherry stopped at the little flight of steps, nor that 
the pas-enger, bidding the oarsman await his return, 
came lightly up the steps and paused at the un- 
fastened gate to survey the lawn with a glance of 
sharp scrutiny. 

“T will find a servant to take a message to her,” 
the intruder whispered to himself. “ Ah!” 

The exclamation was caused by the discovery of 
the sleuder, girlish fizure in its drapery of deep 
mourning upon a distant bench, with the little child 
playing at her foet. 





He hurried towards Ignatia, his face beaming with 
a sinister joy and exultation. 

Not until he stood in her very presence wag 
Ignatia conscious of his approach. Not until his 
voice smote upon her ears did she look up from her 
trance-like reverie. 

Bat then she sprang up with a cry of amazement, 
not unmingled with terror, recognising him as her 
late husband and her own worst enemy, 

It was indeed Captain Holm. He stood before her 
in an attitude of graceful insolence, his Antinous-liks 
face bent towards her in an eager pleading, his eyes 
glowing in an expression of entreaty, a look of sur- 
prise and admiration gathering on his features. 

“Ignatia!” he exclaimed, starting back. 
Ignatia ?” 

She bent her head in slow assent. Her hands were 
pressed above her wildly beating heart. Her agita- 
tion proclaimed her identity, yet Captain Holm re- 
garded her in a sort of bewildered amazement. 

“Is this the little sallow-faced girl I knew and 
loved ?” he questioned. “Is this the shy and cling- 
ing wife, the big-eyed, awkward-girl I abandoned? 
By Heaven! the change is incredible. I can scarcely 
believe my senses. What an idiot I have been!” 

Ignatia struggled to regain her calmness. She 
stood before him pale, statuesque, but more beautiful 
than his wildest dream of womauly beauty, her supple 
figure a little drooping, her hands still pressed above 
her heart, the glorious light coming and gvuing like 
sunshine in her eyes. 

“Yes, it is I, Captain Holm,” said the deserted 
young wife—wife now nolonger. “I have changed, 
as you say, I suppose. But you,” she added, with 
an indescribable bitterness, “you are not at all 
chang7d.” 

He moved a step nearer to her, moving his hand 
in a gesture of passionate emphasis. 

“Tynatia,” he said, in his flute-like voice, in a 
tone so freighted with sadness that one would 
scarcely have believed, as was the fact, that toue and 
look and words had been carefully studied before- 
hand, as an actor learns his part, “ is it thus we meet 
again? I have sought for you weeks and months, 
but T could not fiud you. I have haunted the steps 
of your father’s town-house, I have asked your ad- 
dress of your lawyers, but all in vain. Only that [ 
learned quite by accident to-day that your father was 
staying at his Twickenham villa, 1 might never havo 
found you again.” 

“Suppose you had not found me, Captain Holm, 
what then?” asked the young girl, in a teve whose 
haughty coldness surp:ised herseli. ‘*‘ Waat should 
you want of the wife whose life you wrecked?— 
whom you deserted as you would have left behind 
you a worn-out garment, to whom you have not sent 
oue word in years?” 

“I deserve your reproaches, Ignatia. I have been 
weak, wicked, but my heart has uever strayed from 
you. The remembrance of you in your innocence aud 
purity has come between me aud the evil I would 
have done a hundred times since we parted. [gnatia, 
I have returned to throw myself upon your mercy. 
Forgive me, and give me back the place I have for- 
feited.” 

But Ignatia’s stern face did not soften. She knew 
that all this passionate appeal was but acting. Ho 
read his failure to touch her heart, and his glance 
rested on his frolicsome child. Evidently he intended 
to appeal to her through her love for her child. 

“Ts that our little one, Ignatia?” he asked, softly. 

“Tt is,” said the young mother. 

“What is her name? She had not been named 
when I went away.” 

“ Her name is Georgia Redruth. She bears my 
father’s name. May she grow up to resemble him 
in his goodness, uprightness, and truthfulness!” 

Captain Holm bit his lip. A gleam of annoyance 
shot from his eyes. His conquest was not so easy 
as he had expected. He looked again at her wiio had 
so lately beeu his wife. The ligit of the glowing 
sunset now fell fall upon her fuce and figure, and 
the change in her since he had last seen her struck 
him with renewed force. 

“T should lardly have known you had I met you 
elsewhere, Ignatia,” he said, his eyes kindling with 
increasing admiration. “ Had you been so beautiful 
three years ago I should never have left you; L 
never dreamed of such a change. It is as if some 
pale bud had blossomed out into a magnificent 
flower. Ignatia, take me back. Forzive my errors, 
aud let us start anew where we left off three years 
ago!” 

He was in earnest now. 


“Ts it 


His early love for her 
revived into an absorbing passion, as from dying 


embers & burning flame is often fanned. He loved 
her as he had never loved before, and his resolve 
to regain her was quickened ani strengthened on the 
instant intoa fierce and overpowering determination 
With a wife like this, he thought, and with the 
wealth she would have, he could lead a life that 
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would make him the most envied man in the king- 
dom. 
But Ignatia shook her head. 

“All that is past, Captain Holm,” she said, coldly. 
‘: Henceforth we must be as strangers to each other.” 

“You are very formal,” he said, resentfully. ‘‘ Have 
von forgotten my name, or that I am still your hus- 
band ?” 

“You do not know then——” she said, hesitatingly. 

“That you have instituted a suit for a divorce? I 
know that. I instructed my lawyer to make a reply. 
He is confident that he can prevent a decree of divorce 
from being issued. Oh, Ignatia, did you hate me 
so much that you could not even bear my name? 
Could you deprive me of a father’s right to my 
child 2” 

“You abandoned her. You never liked children. 
You told me you hated her the day you left me.” 

“Must all my faults be continually dragged for- 
ward to condomn me?” he asked, bitterly. “I was 
infatuated then with another face——” 

Ignatia drew herself up haughtily. 

“You forget to whom you are speaking, Captain 
Holm,” she said, icily. 

“You have changed indeed, Ignatia!” he sighed. 
“Only three years ago you would have borne any- 
thing from me; but your love for me seems dead.” 

“It is! it is! It was your hand that killed it. 
Once I would have borne anything at your lands, 
because I loved you. Now the very sight of you is 
repulsive to me!” 

An expression of malignancy passed swiftly over 
the handsome face of Captain Holm. It was gone 
in an instant, but Ignatia had seen it. 

“Ts it all over between us, Ignatia?” he asked, 
aftera pause. ‘Cannot this suit be put an end to by 
onr coming together again? If you knew how I love 
yoo 

“Or my money!” interposed Ignatia. “Iam an 
heiress now, you know!” 

“Would you insult me? What do I care for 
money? I love you——” 

“There is no need of your going into heroics, 
Captain Holm,” said Ignatia, quietly. “I know your 
desigus. Do you remember the evening when you 
cane to London in company with a certain Ensign 
Todhetly? Do you remember a party in the same 
compartment, every member of which seemed to be 
sleeping? The gentleman of that party was Colonel 
Redruth—my father. The lady whom you supposed 
to be his wile was myself. We heard a1 you said.” 

The handsome captain uttered an imprecation. 
His face turned livid. He retreated several steps and 
leaned against a tree, a very tempest of rage sweep- 
ing through his soul. 

“What an awfull bangle!” he muttered, savagely, 
a his breath. ‘“ How could I have been such a 
idiot?’ 

He could not recover from the shock of Ignatia’s 
quiet announcement under several minutes. He felt 
weak in body and mind. He comprehended that pro- 
testations of love would now be ridiculous, for Igna- 
tia had heard him declare that he should seek her for 
her money. 

At last, with a savage light in his eyes, and a 
savage look in his face that somehow made it singu- 
larly repulsive, he said: 

“I suppose [ cannot convinee you that I love 
you, after that conversation you overhead. Yet 
you owe me @ wife’s duty. I am still your hus- 
band ——”” 

“Not so,” said Ignatia, calmly, drawing up her 
form to its greatest height, and regarding him with 
a look of conscious power. “Iam no longer your 
wife, Captain Holm. The law has unlocked the 
shackles that bound meto you. It is but little more 
than an hour since I received the news that the 
Divorce Conrt has given me back my freedom.” 

Captain Holm leaped backwards as if he had re- 
ceived a mortal blow. 

Me my ? What?” he gasped. “I—I donot under- 
8 A [= 

“Shall I repeat my assertion, Captain Holm? I 
am free ; and the court has awarded to me the guar- 
diauship of my child. From this hour—from this 
moment—you and I are strangers. Our acquaiutance 
ends here.” 

Ixnatia’s declaration, delivered with the sternness 
of a Nemesis, was like a bomb-shell in the enemy’s 
camp. Captain Holm reeled ; a livid light glared 
from his suddenly haggard face, and he threw up 

18 arms with the despairing gesture of one who feels 
that all is lost. 

%. will not believe it,” he said, hollowly, after a 
terrible silence, “ My lawyer said that he could pre- 
Veut the issue of the decree. Youmock me. Your 
device is too shalluw to impose upon me.” 

“Let this contirm my words,” said Ignatia. 

She drew from her bosom the folds of parchment 
Upon which were written the precious words announc- 
ig her freedom. She read the declaration of her 





divorce aloud, not angrily, not exultantly, but as one 
who reads a decree of fate that is immutable. Her 
voice and her stern countenance, however, showed the 
deep and holy thanksgiving that went up from her 
very soul, 

Captain Holm listened to it in the dread silence 
and in the attitude of a man who listens to his own 
sentence of death. 

It was impossible to doubt that she was free at last 
—that she stood before him untrammelled by any 
claim of his upon her—that she was in the sight of 
Heaven and man her own mistress. 

He gnashed his teeth in anawful rage and despair. 

His disappointment, in the very hour of his looked- 
for triumph was almost greater than he could bear. 
The renewed love he felt for her, quickened by her 
glorious tropical beauty, made chaos in his soul. He 
longed to possess her again, to gather her in his arms, 
to lavish upon her his passionate love and admiration 
—and she was beyond his reach, 

“T cannot have it so,” he muttered, brokenly. 
“Tgnatia, is it indeed true that you have ceased to 
love me? You would have been my slave once. Has 
my voice lost all power to thrill your heart? Can 
you look on my face as upon the faco of a stranger? 
Are there no memories of the early days of our mar- 
riage to plead for me? Do you hate your child’s 
father ?”’ 

**No, Captain Holm,” answered Ignatia, wearily. 
“T do not hate you. But I have ceased to love or 
respect you. I would have been a loving wife to you 
while life lasted, but youscorned my love. All possi- 
bility of a reconciliation is over between us. You 
unmasked to me your mercenary nature that night 
in the train, when you professed your eagerness 
to return to your deserted wife on learning that she 
wasan heiress. It is all over between us. I do not 
hate you, because we do not hate whom we despise. 
Our paths in future lie apart. We need not prolong 
the interview. ‘As I-said before, our acquaintance 
ends here!” 

“By Heaven, no!” shouted Holm, almost beside 
himself with passion. “You cast me off. You go 
your way and lead a life of luxury, while I am cast 
out to struggle as I may. You disregard my love— 
you look upon meas your enemy. Iam loathsome 
in your sight. You hope to marry again, perhaps. 
If you do, you will rue the hour of your second 
bridal;” and the words came hissingly between his 
teeth. ‘Igo out from your presence a reckless man. 
You scorn my love. Acceptthen my hatred. It shall 
blight your life as the burning sirocco blasts all vege- 
tution in its path.” 

He raised his arm above him, as {f invoking a 
malediction upon her. 

A low, faint cry broke from Ignatia’s lips. The 
frightful vehemence of Captain Holm terrified her. 
As she saw at last the terrible depths of his per- 
verted nature a deadly terror seized upon her. She 
turned towards her child, with the instinct to flee 
with the little one into the house. 

Captain Holm’s bloodshot eyes followed her glance. 
As his wil gaze rested upon the tiny creature among 
the flowers a savage shout sprang to his lips. With 
a sudden swooping movement, like the pluuge of a 
hawk apon his prey, he leaped upon the child, caught 
her up in his arms, and bounded away with her 
down the lawn to the waiting wherry. 

The young mother pursued him, screaming wildly 
for help. He was agile, light-footed, and animated 
with a desire for revenge. He outran her, leaped 
into the wherry, and the oarsman pulled lustily away 
from the wall, endeavouring to lose himself in the 
throng of barges and other vessels upon the river. 

Colone! Redruth, his lawyer, aud the household, 
came hurriedly down the lawn, frightened by the 
quick and ringing shrieks of the young mother. 
‘They found her on the lowest step of the small flight 
leading down to the water, a crowd of eager boat- 
men rowing near, believing her insane. 

As Colonel Redruth hurried to her she looked up 
at him with a face on which seemed the impress of 
death, and said, gaspingly : 

“Father, he has been here! He has stolen my 
child! Oh, Heaven! oh, Heaven! I shall never see 
her again—never! My baby! my baby!” 

And, with the words on her lips, she sank down 
to the very water's edge in terrible convulsions. 

(To be continued.) 





Potrsu Jews.—The New Free Press of Vienna 
states that from the period that all citizens of Cra- 
cow were placed on an equal footing, the number of 
Jewish inhabitants has increased in a most extraor- 
dinary degree. Whereas ten years ago Oracow 
numbered only 20,000 Christians and 10,000 Jews, 
there are now 30,000 Jews and 20,000 Christians. 
The finest houses in the town are Jewish property. 

FARRINGDON Marker.—The market-gardeners, 
nurserymen, farmers, etc., who have so long been 
endeavouring to obtain the enlargement and im- 








provement of Covent Garden Market, have grown 
weary of their non-suecess, and, with the aid of the 
Corporation of London, are about to enlarge and 
improve Farringdon Market—which, in fact, bids 
fair to become such.a market as London ought long 
since to have had. Space is necessary in which to 
buy and sell the food for three millions. 

PaRISIAN LANDLORDS AND TENANTS.—Scenes 
of a very grotesque nature are constantly occurring 
in Paris before the special tribunals appointed to 
decide between landlord and ‘tonant. “‘ What is your 
trade ?”’ said a justice of the peace to a tenant in 
the 17th arrondissement, who pleaded inability to 
pay his rent. “ Perfumer,” was the answer; “ and 
a bad trade it is.” ‘“‘ Bad trade, indeed!’ exclaimed 
the landlord ; “‘ his pieces of soap cost him two sous, 
and he sells them for fifteen. He is well able to 
pay.” “That is false!” roared the tenant; “ tho 
trade is bad; and who ever thought of washing 
under the Commune ?”’ The judges only remit rent 
in cases where it can be shown that the tenant was 
a heavy loser through cessation of business. 


A Royat Smoxker.—Rather an amusing story is 


related by a Naples contemporary, J/ Piccolo, of 


an incident which took place during the visit of the 
King to Naples. His Majesty has always been fond 
of a circus performance, and, when he is in a city 
where there is one, never misses an opportunity of 
going thereto. Instead of therefore going to see the 
illuminations of the Villa on Friday evening ho 
went to M. Guillaume’s cireus. When there he 
pulled out his cigar-case, and was about to “light 
up,” when a very ominous-looking placard caught 
his eye—‘‘ EL prohibito di fumare!” Here then was 
adilemma. The cigar was returned to its case with 
a look of disappointment, when an officer abont the 
court went to the proprietor of the circus to inform 
him of the fact. M. Guillaume repaired at once to 
the royal box, and with a bow informed His Majesty 
that he was quite at liberty to smoke. The King, 
however, replied that he, above all others, could not 


violate an order; he could not think of smo'ing 
whilst those placards remained there. ‘ Ve'y 
well,” said the obliging impresario, “they sh. 1 vo 


taken down.” ‘This was no sooner said than done, 
and His Majesty lighted his royal cigar. But no 
sooner liad he done so than everybody in the theatre 
followed suit, and from hundreds of mouths such a 
cloud of smoke was blown as has seldom been seen 
in a place of public entertainment before. 


Lapy Morpaunr.—The particulars of tho case 
of Lady Mordaunt will no doubt be fresh in the re- 
collections of our readers. After the verdict of in- 
sanity pronounced by the jury who tried the casein 
the Divorce Court, she was immediately removed 
from Bexley and placed on medical certificate in a 
private house in the neighbourhood of London, un- 
der the care of a physician conversant with the 
treatment of mental disorders. It will be remem- 
bered that, prior to case coming before the court for 
trial, it was currently reported that the lady was 
feigning insanity. With the object of obtaining 
conclusive and authoritative evidence on this point, 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, with the concurrence of the 
eminent counsel engaged on his behalf, requested 
that the case should be investigated by two eminent 
London physicians ; and accordingly an application 
was made to the judge for permission for Dr. Forbes 
Winslow and Dr. ‘Tyler Smith to visit and examine 
the lady, for the purpose of deciding whether the 
case was one of real orfeigned insanity. Lord Pen- 
zance at once issued an order authorising Dr. Win- 
slow and Dr. Smith to visit aud examine Lady 
Mordaunt on two occasions. After seeing her the 
physicians came to the conclusion that she was 
feigning insanity ; but Dr. Forbes Winslow declined 
appearing in court as a witness in the case, being 
disinclined, as the result of only two short visits, to 
pronounce a positive opinion on the disputed point 
in direct opposition to the testimony of numerous 
distinguished physicians who had had greater oppor- 
tunities than he possessed of observing and watch- 
ing the case, and who were prepared to depose on 
oath to her actual insanity. Dr. Smith appeared as 
a witness in the case, and said he suspected feigned. 
insanity. Lady Mordaunt continued to reside with 
the physician to whose care she was confided after 
the trial for more than sixteen months, and the lady 
has recently been discharged from his legal custody, 
and reported asa case of feigned insanity to the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. Immediately after the 
physician was satisfied as to the nature of the case, 
Sir Charles Mordaunt was communicated with, and 
a meeting of the lawyers in the case took place. On 
their advice, we understand, Sir ‘Thomas Moncrieffe 
was communicated with. It was thought, under 
the circumstances, obligatory on the part of the 
father to have the custody of his child. Accordingly 
he did as requested, and Lady Mordaunt was at once 
removed from London to one of tue fa:nily residences 
in Perthshire. Itis now understood that Sir Charles 
Mordaunt will again proceed to apply for a divorce, 
but whether in England or Scotland is not yet de- 
cided upon 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. R. N.—The lines are very good. 

H. G.—We have no room at present. 

BR. L.—The packet has been received. Its contents will 
be read in due course. 

Cuartey C. N.—There is no remedy for the incon- 
veniences to which you allude. 

J. W.—You will obtain the information you require 
from any large leather-seller in your town. 

Scriso.—The handwriting is very good, and suitable 
for any position in life. 

L. A.S.—The manuscript has been received. Some 
time may elapse before we can give attention to it. 

P.S.—The lines are badly constructed, and are per- 
vaded by a sickly sentimentalism. 

F. Youne.—1. Professor Young’s ‘‘ Elements of Alge- 
bra,” price eighteenpence, will probably suit you. 2. 
Your handwriting will do. 

Conraptno.—Your letter has been received. We have 
not been able to cousider the merits of your productions. 
Dr. Spencer's practical treatise on music, price two shil- 
lings, may be of service to you. 

P. O. P.—Your handwriting would be very good if you 
bestowed upon it a little more care, in which case it 
would in all probability be satisfactory to the Civil Ser- 
vice examiners. 

Axxious Inquirer.—The desired result will be attained 
if you leave off the use of oil and wash the hair two or 
three times a week with a strong solution of soda and 
water ; but such a tampering with the gifts of nature 
caunot be recommended. 

A Susscuiser—The money being left to the woman for 
her separate use cannot be legally taken by her second 
husband; her power to dispose of it is as unfettered as 
if she were unmarried, uuless the will has placed any 
restriction upon that power. 

A Mosr Ayxitovus Inquirer.—One course is as effica- 
cious as the other. The letter addressed in either way 
would fall into the hands of the person duly appointed 
tv inspect episties of that nature, and its receipt would 
be acknowledged if its contents were couched in a be- 
coming tone. 

G. 8.—We have read your copy of some flattering 
verses “* To this Love of Mine.” The rhapsodies of a man 

in love should perhaps not be criticised, but when his 
euthusiasm oversteps certain boundaries it is calculated 
to provoke a smile and prevent his sentimentality from 
producing the slightest impression. You make a very 
awkward assertion when you say “ Bess her lips for 
honey took.” 

Acricu! rurtst.—We can sympathise with you in your 
fear lest the time-honoured toast of “Speed the Plough” 
should ere long be no more heard at harvest-suppers and 
other rustic gatherings. Probably steam cultivators will 
have superseded the olden implement before the present 
century has closed. You must, however, remember that 
much as the absence of the sturdy ploughman from the 
wintry fallows —_ detract from the picturesqueness of 
the landscape, still humanity will be benefited by the 
machinery which will cheapen the food of the millions. 

A Surrervr.—Since you have obtained the affiliation 
order the position of the case is as follows. If the puta. 
tive father fail to pay for one calendar month after the 
order a warrant may be issued for his apprehension and 
the payments due may be recovered by sale of his goods ; 
if suificient distress cannot be had he may be committed 
to the House of Correction for a period not exceeding 
three calendar months or till arrears and expenses be 
paid. If women suffer payments to be in arrear for more 
than thirteen successive weeks without applying to a 
justice they cannot recover for more than thirteen weeks, 

M. E. F.—The fees payable upon @ marriage under the 
Registration Act amount to less than ten shillings. 
Three weeks’ notice is necessary, to give which the 

parties call separately or together at the office of the 
distri:t registrar, who enters their names in a book. 

When the three weeks have expired, you must give the 

revistrar intimation of your intention to attend at his 
office on the next day and complete the matter. The 
ceremony of marriage consists of answering some ques- 
tions and declaring that you take each other to live as 
husband and wife. 

Ixcunator.—One hundred degrees Fahrenheit will give 
sufficient heat to an egg-hatching machine. The heat 
must be measured from the inside, and an uniform tem- 
perature must be preserved. Mr. Bucknell’s Eccaleobion 
machiuery, exhibited some years ago, possessed an ability 
to raise the temperature as high as 300 degrees Fahren- 


secure uniformity of temperature, and that an impreg- 
nated egg placed within the machine sustained at the 
warmth of 100 degrees was at the expiration of its na- 
tural time, twenty-one days, elicited into life. : 

C. A. M.—The perusal of your production has not 
created a very favourable impression. There may be 
some interest in your narration of an occurrence with 
which the learned in the ways of human nature are not 
unfamiliar, but there is an inappropriatehess in the title 
which you have given to the sketch. ‘This is seen by the 
answer which in your concluding remarks you give to 
the question with which you set out. To doubt other 
hearts because one has been deceitful and treacherous is 
as rationally wrong and as morally impossible as it is 
fondly to love one by whom we have been betrayed and 
deceived. 

Caru.—Such errors have undoubtedly occurred, There 
are two instances in our own country, and in very recent 
times. These are the two Error Halfpence of George IL 
and George III., which used to be denominated “ Tower 
Halfpence.” On one of the halfpennies of George IT. 

bearing date 1730, the name of the sovereign is spelled 
“ Geogius.” ‘This blunder is sufficiently remarkable, but 
it is still more surprising to find that ona halfpenny of 
the succeeding monarch, George III., the king’s name is 
again mis-spelt. In this instance the reading is “ Georius’ 

instead of “‘ Georgius."" ‘The latter coin is very scarce ; 
probably a bonus was offered for them, and the greater 
nuinber were returned to the Mint. 

C. A. J.—There does not appear to be any especial merit 
in your paraphrase of the psalm. On the contrary, some 
of your expressions offend alike the ear and the sense of 
propriety. You have taken 36 lines to do that for which 
another poet has required 80, but to intensity of language 

your attempt has no pretension, and in your desire to be 

brief you have omitted some of the most touching appeals 
of the psalm and have misrepresented others. For 
example, take your rendering of the sixth verse. The 
author of the psalm does not in that verse allude, as you 
put it, to the wondrous fameof the Almighty, but to the 
stringent self-examination of his own heart. 


“come n!” 


“Come in!” sweet words of welcome 
Of confidence and cheer ; 
A saying uttered every day, 
Yet grateful to the ear ! 


** Don’t stand upon the threshold, 
Or sit outside the gate ; 
I send you simple grecting, friend, 
Come in! no longer wait.” 


The guest may be a peasant, 
The host may be a king, 
Or vice versa, yet the words 
Have still the same sweet ring. 


Then be not slow to utter 
The syllables we pen, 

For angels have been entertained 
Sometimes, you know, by men. 


We'll give no chary welcome 
While in this world of sin, 
That angels may in turn bid us, 
When life is o’er, “* Come in!” 
M. A. K. 


Z.—You must dwell in the district seven days before 
you deliver to the superintendent registrar of the dis- 
trict a notice of your intention to marry. The notice 
amongst other things declares that the consent of the 
person whose consent to such marriage is by law required 
= been given, or, as the case may be, that there is no 
person whose consent is required. This notice is placed 
by the registrar in a conspicuous place in his office for 
twenty-one days. If during this time no competent 
person forbids the marriage, you can, at the expiration 
of the period, obtain a certificate to that effect from the 
registrar, for which he is entitle to receive a fee of one 
shilling. Upon this certificate being issued the marriage 
may take place at the office of the superintendent regis- 
trar of the district. The ceremony is performed in his 
presence and in that of some registrar of the district, 
and also of two other witnesses. It must take place 
with open doors and between the hours of eight and 
twelve in the forenoon. No religious service is read, 
but each of the parties is required to say, “I dosolemnly 
declare that I know not of any lawful impediment why 

, A. B., may not be joined in matrimony to C. D.” 
And “I cal) upon these persons here present to witness 
that I, A. B., do take thee, C. D., to be my wedded wife 
(or husband).” 


Apa, seventeen, medium height, with dark hair and 
eyes, wishes to marry a young gentleman, tall and fair, 

Rosa, eighteen, tall, dark, and affectionate. Respon- 
dent must be tall and dark ; a traveller preferred. 

NELLIE, nineteen, tall, and good looking. Respondent 
must be a respectable gentleman in business for himself. 

_ Kate, nineteen, medium height, good looking, and 
lively. Respondent should be tall, dark, and a sailor. 

LucitLe, twenty-five, medium height, dark eyes, and 
of a lively disposition. Respondent must be from thirty 
to thirty-five, and fair. 

JuLta, seventeen, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, good looking, aud o. a loving disposition. Respon- 
dent must be tall, handsome, and dark. 

Hvueu, twenty-three, 5ft. 8in., dark brown hair, eyes, 
whiskers, and moustach Respondent must be about 
nineteen, medium height, and dark. 

Epirg A., nineteen, 5ft. 3iv., gray eyes, brown hair, 
and thoroughly domesticated ; would like to correspond 
with a tall, dark gentleman, with a view to matrimony. 

Ota, twenty, medium height, dark hair and eyes. 
Respondent must be tweuty-eight or thirty years of age, 
aud a resident in London. 

JAMES (a yy 5ft. 10in., and good looking. Re- 
~~ he must be i, dark, affectionate, and domesti- 
cated. 

Atice Emtty, twenty-three, 5ft. 2in., fair, blue eyes, 








heit; but we believe this power was chiefly necessary to 











dark brown hair, good figure, of independent means, 





would like to meet with a gentleman about thirty, iy 
receipt of a good income, 

X. Y. Z. (a seaman), twenty-three, dark, good tempered, 
and good looking. Respondent mnst be about twenty. 
two, good looking, and fond of home. 

Fettx, twenty, dark, loving disposition, and has good 
prospects. Respondent must be of medium height, fair, 
good looking, and well connected. 

E. M., twenty-one, tall, good looking, and has a toler. 
able income. Respondent must be about twenty-one, 
good looking, and loving. 

ALICE, seventeen, medium height, light hair, brown 
eyes, good tempered, good looking, and has a smail in. 
come. Respondent must be a farmer, and forward his 
carte. 

Tuomas, twenty-six, tall, fair, and good looking, in 
business for himself, and with an income of 1001. a year. 
Respondent must be good looking, musical, and domes- 
ticated. 

JEANETTR, twenty-one, medium height, fair, blue cyes, 
of a graceful figure, and domesticated. Respouien; 
must be from twenty-six to twenty-eight, aud dark; y 
commercial traveller preferred. 

Ratpwo, twenty-two, medium height, dark, and in 
business for himself: Respondent must be about twenty, 
medium height, dark, and sound education; a trades. 
men’s daughter preferred. Wishes for carte. 

Rosa Kine, twenty-seven, medium height, dark, affec- 
tiouate, and domesticated; would like to marry a kind. 
hearted, steady young man, not under thirty. A tall, 
fair young man preferred. 

Torrripa, twenty-two, tall, dark, educated, amiable, 
and domesticated; would like to correspond with an 
honourable man, with a view to matrimony. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, kind-hearted, and a Protestant, be. 
tween twenty-five and thirty; able to keep a wife com. 
fortably. 

Mavpe Biancue is desirous of forming a matrimonial 
engagement with a tall, dark gentleman; he must be of 
a loving disposition, and fond of hishome. “ M. B.” is 
tall, dark, handsome, has a small income, is domesticated, 
a good musician, and conversant with the French lan- 
guage. 

Myrrie and Rosresup.—“ Myrtle,” nineteen, mediun 
height, brown hair and eyes, affectionate, fond of home, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, good look- 
ing, fond of home, good tempered, and very respectable; 
a farmer's son preferred. ‘‘ Rosebud,” eighteen, tall, 
fair, light hair, blue eyes, and gee looking. Respondent 
must be dark, very respectable, of medium height, and 
about twenty; moustache and whiskers not objected to. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Abert Henry is responded to by—“ Flora,” seven- 
teen, well-educated, nice-looking, amiable; can play on 
the piano, and is domesticated. 

Ernest by—“ Adeline,” seventeen, dark hair and eyes, 
rosy complexion, loving and musical. 

Rurext by—“ H. D. E.,” a widow of independent means 
and without family. 

Bisi10 by—“ Flora,” thirty-one, has received a good 
education, and possesses every requisite to make o 
happy home. 

A Loyety One Inprep by—“ Arthur O.,” twenty-four, 
5ft. 10in., fair complexion, of a good family, and in a good 
position. 

Bistio by—“* J. A. B.,” twenty-three, medium height, 
a= complexion, loving, domesticated, and fond of 

ome. 

Potty and Susrry by—“‘ Ted” and “ Will.” “ Ted,” 
twenty-three, 5ft. 4in., dark complexion, hazel eyes, 
black whiskers and moustache, affectionate, and » 
seaman in the R.N. ‘“ Will,” twenty-four, 5ft. 3in., fair, 
light whiskers and moustache, hazel eyes, and a staunch 
teetotaller. 

AmeELIA by—“ John C. S.,” twenty-eight, 5ft. 7in., dark 
curly hair, good tempered, loving, very fond of home, and 
in the receipt of 2001. u year ; and—‘ Guillaume,” twenty- 
eight, 5ft. 7}in., rather dark, of good exterior, a widower, 
of good mental powers, well educated, of an amiable dis- 
position, fond of music, and of a studious temperament. 

BLancue communicates with a “ Cabinet-m ker,” who 
will find that ‘‘ She is all his fancy painted her.” 

Witt1amM H. and THomuas B.—The age is much too 
young. It will be well to wait awhile. 

He riotxore.—Your letters have been received and at- 
tended to. At present there is no further communica- 
tion for you. 

Caxton admires the tone which pervades “ Camjlla’s % 
letter, and thinks she must be a little “darlin’.” “‘C., 
is on lrishman, and a disciple of William Caxton; about 
5ft. 8in., fair hair, blue eyes, good tempered, and fond of 
home and books; would like to exchange cartes. 

Ressecrep CommMoNicaTions.—The following, being de- 
fective in many particulars, cannot be inserted: “A 
Very Lonely One,” “The Duchess,” and ‘* Oxe who bas 
no Money.” 





Reennatorn Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac 

Tue Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Threc-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling aud Kightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vox. XVI. of Tus Lonpon Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. 4 

Also, the Titkz and Inpex to Vou. XVL Price Ox8 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 99, for Aveust, Now Ready, price 
7d., with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
AvuaustT. 








N.B.—Corresroypeyts Must ADDRESS THEIR Lerrens 
To THE Eprror or “Tus Lonpon Reapsn,” 334, Strap’ 


t4t We cannot undertake to return Rejccted Mante 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 








should retain copies, 
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BORDERS AND DESIGN FOR 
ALBUM COVER, CROCHET ROSETTE, BOW, 
EMBROIDERED WORK BASKET, &c., &c. 


DESIGN FOR AN ALBUM COVER. 
Nos. 1, 2, & 5. 
Work the chaplet, No. 5, in shades of green silk 
in flat stit For the date of the year and the sur- 


BorvER For AN ALBUM CoveR.—No. 1. 


rounding border use stem stitch. For No, 1 some 
remarkable event of the year can be recorded in 
green silk, 


ROSETTE IN CROCHET.—No. 3. 
(Evans’s Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 12.) 
Ser on 12 chain and make it round. 

Ist round.—24 single stitch. 

2nd round.—2 ss, 11 ch in eleven-fold repe- 
tition. 

8rd round.—15 ss round each chain scallop. 
At the end of the row of ss chain as far as the 
middle of the first scallop. 

4th round.—1 ss in the middle of the ss 
of the scallop, 5 chain in constant repe- 
tition. The next round consists of ss. 

6th round.—1 ss, * 7 ch, with which miss 5 
ss of the former round, 1 ss, 1 ch, 3 picots 
each of 5ch; 1 ch, 18s in the same stitch of 
the former round in which the ss of the 7 ch 
was worked. Repeat from *. 

The last round according to illustration. 


BLUE CORDED RIBBON BOW.—No. 4. 

Tus bow is for the throat, and is made in 
loops; two euds fringed out and tied in two 
knots, see illustration. 


EMBROIDERED WORK BASKET.—No. 6. 

THIS ornamental basket is circular in form 
and is furnished with a handle. The coverings 
of this basket have embroidered bouquets in coloured 
filosel silk, see illustration. The foundation is covered 
with green cloth, and the edges of the basket are 
finished off with green guipure. Green quilted satin 
with a thin sheet of wadding beneath lives this bas- 
ket. The handle is wound round with green chenille 
and ornamented with green satin bows. 


irregular widths. Black lines on white grounds are 
most used, then blue or brown. Undressed cambrics 
with soft gray grounds make up well and do not soil 
readily ; green and lavender do not seem to be in 
favour. For ladies who think themselves too tall for 
stripes there are polka dots, dashes, diamonds, and 
Maltese crosses. These small figures look best when 
set at wide intervals. Thecheapest prints are found 
this season in as good style as the finest cambrics. 
The purchase made, the dress is fashioned into acos- 
tume that serves alike for the house and for morning 
walks in town or country. The most prevalent style 
has a box-pleated blouse-waist, or shirt as it is now 


ROSETTE tN CrocuEt.—No. 3. 


called, an upper and a lower skirt. Tho shirt requires 
two and a half yards of wide cambric. ‘Tear off a 
width for each front, and a third width for the back, 
making them a finger longer than a belted blouse 
would be, as a drawing-string is used instead of a 
belt, and the ends of the waist are concealed beneath 
the skirt. Three box-pleats, each an inch and a half 
wide, are laid perpendicularly on one front, two such 








DssigN FoR AN ALBUM CovER.—No. 2. 


' FASHIONS. 

CaMBRIC AND CaLico Dressrs.—How shall we 
make calico and cambric dresses prettily ? is the in- 
‘uiry of many correspondents. The answer is easily 
fiven, as some of the most tasteful costumes both for 
house and street are made of these simple fabrics, 
‘ud are withal so plainly made that they are not a 
terror to the Janndress. In the first place much de- 
pends upon the goods selected. In pattern the fancy 
Jnst now is decidedly for stripes, and these to make 
Up effectively must be distinct and uniform, not of | 





pleats and a hem on the other. The box-pleat that 


ay 
we 


Buive Corpep Rippon Bow.—No. 4. 


forms the centre of the fronts is stitched on each edge 
like that on gentlemen’s shirt fronts ; the other pleats 
are merely sewed in the centre, and should be raised 
by the laundress after ironing. When pleated the 
shirt is cut out by a blouse-waist pattern, allow- 
ing it a trifle larger about the shoulders and arm- 
holes, as the shirt is more négligé than an ordinary 
blouse. The sleeves are ample, coat-shaped, 
slightly gathered to a square cuff that is a finger 
deep, and fastened on the outside of the wrist by 
three buttons. The collar is sailor shape or else 

a standing band with pointed front. The buttons 

are of white linen, pearl, or else moulds covered 
with the material. The upper skirt is quite long, 
with an apron-front width slightly gored, a side 
gore, and one or two full back breadths as the 
wearer prefers it more or less bouffant. A draw- 
ing-string the entire length of the second side 
seam draws it up high on the hips, and drapes it 
with the assistance of a few pleats behind. The 
edge is bordered with a bias band two inches 
wide, or else is cut in Greek squares or points 
and bound with percale the colour of the stripe. 
The lower skirt has two such bands set above the 
hem. A costume of this kind worn by a young 
blonde is of blue striped cambric, with the sailor 
collar, the cuffs, belt, and bias bands of solid blue 
cambric. A white straw sailor hat, with blue 
ribbon band and long streamers is worn with it. | 
Ladies who are too stout for full pleated waists cut 
a plain blouse, and stitch on bias bands to simulate 
pleats. Ruffles detract from these simple dresses, but 
a flat pleating on the lower skirts looks well when 
the stripes are very fine. Ladies who have a nut 
brown silk skirt, or one of black silk, can vary their 


—_—_—q 


toilettes inexpensively by wearing over them pleated 
shirts of linen lawn, buff linen, batiste, or stri 

cambric. For instance, with a dark brown silk skirt 
with two gathered tlounces we have seen an upper 
skirt and shirt of white linen lawn with fine lines of 
brown. The box-pleats of the shirt were bound with 
brown braid (finest alpaca brail) as were the cuffs 
and collar; a bias band round the upper skirt was 
piped with brown ; large brown buttons looped the 





BorpDer FOR AN AtBuM Cover.—No. 5, 


overskirt and buttoned the shirt, and the belt was 
brown belt ribbon. The hat was white English 
straw trimmed with brown gros grain and ostrich 
| tufts. A buff linen shirt and overskirt with under- 
skirt of brown silk forms a pretty travelling 
dress. White Victoria lawn over-dresses made 
in this way are worn over black silk, and the 
fancy for pleated waists is so great that fine 
grenadine is also got up after this plan. Shirts 
of white linen striped with black are worn with 
two skirts of black silk or of alpaca, and also 
with gray skirts. The necktie is a black lace 
barb or a sailor knot of black silk cut on the 
bias. A regular polonaise costume is the next 
device for washing fabrics, but is rather elako- 
rate. A stylish costume is a Marguerite polo- 
naise of white linen striped with black, worn 
either witha black silk skirt or with one of the 
linen trimmed with kilt pleating. The polo- 
naise is exquisitely draped simply by a draw- 
ing-string in the seam that can be loosened 
when the garment is washed. The edge is 
vandyked and corded with black linen. The 
entire front is buttoned by large flat buttons 
of white linen with a black embroidered centre. 
A novelty this season is a peculiar cloth 
for polonaises. It is a sort of cretonne, with 
thickly twilled stripes as glossy as satin, is 
very durable, and is in white, buff, and gray. 
The polonaise is trimmed with fringe or lace 
of the colour of the article. It is looped on 
the sides with bows of black velvet, and worn over a 
brown or black silk skirt. Suits of heavy undressed 
linen, dark brown or gray, are made with a Margue~ 
rite polonaise and a skirt of the same. Broad kilt 





EMBROIDERED Work BASKET.—No. 6. 


pleating extends up the skirt far enough to give the 
effect of a skirt made entirely of pleats, At some of 
the recent races some leaders of fashion wore “ Dolly 
Varden” costumes of gay cretonne. One worn bya 
brunette was a buff ground with large chintz figures 
of brilliant colours, made with a polonaise trimmed 
with écru lace and black velvet; others had black or 


mek. 
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white grounds, with gay coloured flowers and palm 
leaves. The polonaise had revers in front, was with- 
out drapery behind, and was trimmed with white 
duchesse lace aud Swiss muslin pleatings. Wide- 
brimmed Leghorn hats were worn with cretonne 
suits. 

— 


PRESERVATION OF LIFE IN SHIPWRECE. 

IN consequence of various experiments which 
have been made at Portsmouth and elsewhere with 
Rogers’s apparatus for saving-life from shipwreck, 
a committee has been formed, under the presidency 
of Captain the Hon. F. Maude, R.N., for the purpose 
of bringing into notice this practical and excellent 
invention. The committee has held its meetings at 
the offices of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society, and 
resolutions have been passed to the effect that Mr. 
Rogers is entitled to all encouragement in his en- 
deavours to bring his invention into general use, 
and that a subscription should be forthwith opened 
for the purpose of defraying the cost of a full-sized 
apparatus, and of experiments with it on various 
points of the coast, as well as to reimburse the in- 
ventor for a portion of the outlay he has already in- 
curred. It has been further resolved that a letter 
should be written to the Commodore of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, asking permission for a series of 
experiments to be made at Cowes during the present 
month. The subscription list was headed by the 
Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Society with 
50/., and other sums to the amount of 201. more were 
also announced at the meeting. 

Mr. Rogers’s invention may be briefly described 
as consisting of an anchor with three flukes, pro- 
jecting forwards from a block. The block is in- 
tended to be received into, and fired from, a mortar ; 
and it carries a double whip line. There are grooves 
up the side of the block in which the line rests, and 
it is further protected from the flash of the powder 
by a wooden wad or sabot. ‘I'he projectile, when 
fired, goes straight to its goal without twisting ; and 
the flukes of the anchor will take firm hold eiter 
of the ground or of the timbers or rigging of a 
vessel. It is, therefore, equally adapted to be used 
from on board or on shore; and as soon as it is 
fired it gives communication by means of a stout 
double line, running read ly through a block, and 
by which a stouter line can instantly be carried and 
made fast. 

Mr. Rogers made application to the Admiralty 
some time ago for the employment of his invention, 
and he remained some months at Portsmouth while 
its merits were being tested on board the“ Excellent.” 
As the result of these trials, which are said to have 
given unmixed satisiaction to the naval men who 
witnessed them, the Admiralty awarded Mr. Rogers 
a sum of 200l., and referred him to the Board of 
Trade as the department to which the matter more 
immediately belonged. The Board of Trade then 
instituted independent experiments at Shoebury- 
ness, and eventually declined to adopt the appa- 
ratus. It is alleged, not only by Mr. Rogers and 
his friends, but by many competent independent 
persons, that the Shoeburyuess experiments were 
not of such a nature as to afford trustworthy 
grounds for arriving at any conclusion whatever, 
and that the decision of the Board of Trade was, if 
not wrong, at least altogether premature. Under 
this belief, the endeavour is now being made to try 
experiments in a thorough and effectual way, and 
the powerful support of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society will doubtless be sutticient to insure that 
this shall be done, and that the invention shall stand 
or fall by its substantial merits. At present, the 
differences of opinion with regard to it seem to be 
intensified by irrelevant considerations, which, it 
may be hoped, will soon be laid aside. 





PERILS BY LAND AND BY SEA, 

A CORRESPONDENT gives the following account 
of a remarkable escape : 

“Aden, June 11. I have to recount one of the 
most remarkable escapes from the perils attendant 
upon a disabled steamer at sea, and wonderful 
good fortune which brought safely through a dan- 
gerous country a party of volunteers from the ship. 
The steamer ‘ Vixen,’ Captain Milne, from Calcutta 
for London, encountered bad weather, and shortly 
before reaching Aden she ran out of coals, and 
everything available on beard was burned. She then 
drifted down on the Arabian coast, some 150 miles 
from Aden. After anchoring, the captain and the 
surgeon, Mr. J. W. Matthews, went on shore to see 
if wood were procurable, but none was to be had. 

_ “The doctor and second steward, with two Lascar 
doatmen, now volunteered to proceed to Aden 
through the Somali and other tribes on the coast, 
which was consented to by the captain. Starting 
on the afternoon of the 7th of June, they walked 
all night to avoid what rascals might be on the way, 
while some friendly Arabs accompanied them, and 
made a détour to obtain camels of a sultan named 
Hyder. On reaching him they were most hospitably 





received, great state even was observed and salut>s 
fired. The sultan kindly congratulated them on 
their getting safely through some hostile tribes, and 
he offered them a boat to Aden; but the weather 
being unpromising this offer was declined. The 
journey was now recommenced, partly on foot and 
partly on camels when procurable. 

“ The tribes through which the adventurers passed 
were in such a state of poverty and wretchedness 
that no provisions could be obtained ; so the poor 
fellows suffered very mach in consequence, and 
their sufferings were aggravated from want of water 
also; the intense heat, too, nearly overcame them. 
However, with much pluck, though driven almost 
to desperation, they persevered, and, without any 
rest or food for twenty-four hours, they reached 
Aden on Sunday the 11th. Thesurprise that awaited 
them hereis hardly to be described, for the ‘ Vixen’ 
was lying in Aden harbour, and all belonging to her 
safe. She had got coals froma bungalow procured 
at Aden by the chief officer, who some days pre- 
viously had sailed from his ship in an open boat for 
the purpose of getting assistance. 

‘“* When the weary and footsore travellers arrived 
at Aden and the community had become aware of 
their dangerous trip, they manifested the greatest 
delight, and numerous were the congratulations be- 
stowed. Had bad weather come on at any period 
after the steamer broke down, either while she was at 
anchor, or ‘when the small boat was on her way to 
Aden, a different tale might have had to be told. 
As it turned out, it is a remarkable escape from 
dangers which were sufficiently threatening to make 
all on board ever remember their visit to the coast 
of Africa and all that followed. I am not versed in 
diplomatic matters, but it is in my mind that, see- 
ing how generously, and royally, indeed, Sultan 
Hyder treated the poor wayfarers on their perilous 
land journey, ought not some special mission to be 
sent to His Excellency, dire:t from the British Go- 
vernment, witha suitable letter of acknowledgment, 
and something more substantial besides? 1 think 
so. On the way the members of the mission might 
give the people and tribes to understand that if 
they protected white men (and black men, too, for 
that matter) cast on their mercy for food and 
guidance they would be repaid and rewarded.” 





A LORD CHANCELLOR'S DOMESTICITY IN 1673. 

SHAFTXSBURY, in swearing in, as Lord Chancellor, 
Serjeant Thurland, when made a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, said: “Let me recommend to you the port 
and way of living suitable to the dignity of your 
place, and what tae king allows you. There is: not 
anything that gives more reputation and respect to 
the government than that doth; and, let me tell 
yom, magistrates as well as merchants are supported 

y their reputation.” Such was Shaftesbury'’s own 
ruling motive as chancellor. He desired in all his 
public appearances as chancellor to maintain the 
dignity of the office, and invest it with splendour. 
This motive admitted, North’s ill-natured charges 
are inconsistent and incongruous. The following 
account of his ‘‘ family,” by his secretary, Thomas 
Stringer, will be read with interest: 

“ Prayers in term-time at seven in the morning, 
at which my lord never missed, before his going to 
the hall, and also at eleven and at six in the evening 
prayers for the whole family constantly, and on 
every Sunday in the morning a sermon, and on 
Easter Sunday and Whit Sunday and Christmas 
Day acommunion. My lady had an apartment by 
herself, so that his lordship was not at all troubled 
with the ladies that came to visit. No servant went 
in the coach with his lordship but the purse-bearer. 
The sergeant-at-arms, the secretaries, and gentle- 
men walked on foot, and the footmen bare by the 
coach side. 

‘* When my lord went to take coach or came out 
of his coach, all the gentlemen, etc., went before 
him bareheaded, and when he went to court, the 
mace and seal were carried before him to the pre- 
sence-chamber door. Then his lordship takes the 
seal and the sergeant lays down his mace, and the 
gentlemen attends there or at his chamber to re- 
ceive orders. None were admitted unto my lord but 
such as were brought in by the gentlemen ushers. 
To avoid impertinent petitions, my lord ordered the 
secretaries to receive none but such as were certified 
feasible under the hands of a good practitioner of 
that court. When days of motion were at my lord’s 
house, one of the Warden of the Fleet’s men waited 
within the bar with a box, into which all the law- 
yers within the bar that moved gave two shillings 
a-piece, and they without one shilling, which box 
and money was delivered to one of the gentlemen 
ushers ; sometimes it would amount to three, four, 
or five pounds a day, and twice or three times in a 
year my lord had an account of what monies were 
in their hands, who ordered what he thought fit to 
the magistrates of such parishes for the use of the 
poor whom they thought had most need. 

“In a convenient place, a tub with a lock and key 
to it was set, into which all broken meat was put, 








and on certain days was distributed by the usher 
and groom of the hall to such as the magistrates of 
the parish sent thither: and a beadle always waited 
about the gate to keep away all others. The fines 
upon originals are now worth about two thousand 
pounds per annum. In my Lord Coventry’s time 
they have been worth three, and may be made so 
again; out uf which the clerk of the fines hath two 
shillings in the pound. The gentlemen ushers, the 
yeomen usher, and the groom of the great chamber 
receive fees at the swearing of new officers. Tho 
clerk of my lord’s kitchen is by his place steward of 
Staines Bridge, and has for his fee twenty shillings 
perannum. ‘There is constantly delivered in for my 
Lord Chancellor’s use a considerable quantity of 
Newcastle coals yearly. 

‘““My Lord Keeper Coventry ‘was Recorder of 
divers places, into which he put deputies, but re. 
ceived the fees himself. When any Custos Rotu- 
lorum dies, the Lord Chancellor has the naming of 
the clerks of the peace, who give a sum of money 
for it, which sum is divided among such servants as 
he thinks fit. My lord hath the making of a free- 
man of London every year, which he usually gives 
to his coachman and footman or groom, and to make 
advantage of. My lord did not suffer any of his 
servants to take poundage of brewer or baker or 
any other. My lady had a waiting-woman and a 
chamber-maid, two maids in the nursery and two in 
the laundry, all which dined together, and had hot 
meat out of the kitchen. One of the laundry-maids 
washed the rooms, and the other baked a coarse 
sort of bread, every morning.” 








FACETIA. 


A Co-oPERATIVE tea company announces that it 
gives chignons to its customers. 

A METEOROLOGICAL QUERY. 
“ Airy, what is a ‘mock sun ?’” 
“That of summer ’71.” —Punch. 

THERE are two reasons why some people don’t 
mind their own business. One is that they haven’t 
any business; and the second, that they have no 
mind. 

Tue following is a copy of a bill posted on the 
walls of a country village: ‘‘ A lecture on total ab- 
stinence will be delivered in the open air, and a col- 
lection will be made at the door to defray expenses.” 
They are getting along intellectually in that part. 

REVOLUTIONARY. 

Jack: “ook here now, Bill! If one of them 
haristocrats was to tell you to mind your P’s and 
Q's, what would you tell him ?” 
ere ‘“* Well, I reckon I should tell him to mind 

is J.” 

A Good Drrrn1tTi0on.—* What do you mean by 
humbugging, madam ?” asked a homely barrister of 
an old lady whom he was cross-examining. “‘ I don’t 
know as [ can exactly say, sir; but if a lady was to 
say to you that you’re a handsome man, that would 
be what I’d call humbugging !” . 

SomeBopy PLeAsEep.—That large section of the 
community who have nothing to sell and everything 
to buy, and who are never incommoded by the 
“enormous plethora of cheap money,” or, indeed, 
money of any sort, are delighted beyond measure to 
hear that “‘ Purchase” is abolished.—Punch. 

New Discovery.—Those who complain that the 
day is hardly long enough for all they have to do 
should consult the managers of the two opera 
houses, who seem to have found out some means of 
lengthening the week in ordinary use, for they con- 
stantly offer the public an “ extra night.” —Punch. 

No More Brrisery.—Mr. Tipping, who is 4 
Conservative, has been speaking in the House in 
support of the Ballot. This is very disinterested 
conduct on the part of the Member for Stockport, 
for some people assert their belief that when tho 
Ballot comes into operation there will be an end of 
—‘‘ Tipping.” —Punch. 

Two ladies got into an unpleasantness about some 
chickens. ing to one flew over into t' 
other’s yard. Soa lawsuit grew out of it. It being 
demanded of Mrs. B. how she could distinguish her 
chickens from Mrs. P.’s, she replied : ‘‘ I painted the 
legs of every one of mine green, and could always 
= them from those dirty, yellow-legged ones of 

ers !”’ 

Wer Rarn.—A cl , meeting a little boy 
of his acquaintance, said: “ This is quite a stormy 
day, my lad!”” “Yes, sir,” said the boy, “this is 
quite a wet rain.” The clergyman, thinking to re- 
bake such a hyperbole, asked the boy if he knew 
any other than wet rain. “I never knew personally 
of any other,” said the boy, “‘ but I have read in @ 
certain of a time when it rained fire and brim- 
stone, and I think that wasn’t wet rain—no it 
wasn’t,” 





OUR RESERVES! 
Aide-de-Camp (at the last review) : “What ar 
you doing here, sir? Where’s your regiment? 
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Party on the Grass: “Shure I don’ know. Bu-r 
dor’ ree’nise your ’thority, gov‘nour!” 

Aide-de-Camp (furious) : “ What the deuce d’ you 
mean, sit? You’re a volunteer, aren’t you?” 

arty on the Grass (Hic!) “ Norabirofit!—Was 
‘ys’ now—ba-r I’ve reshigned ’n cons’quence— 
temp’ry ’ndishposition !”’—Punch. 
FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 

(Since it has become the fashion for gentlemen to 
dance with married ladies only, wallflowers have 
much improved in appearance, but still they aro 
not happy !) : 

Wallflower No.1: “I should like a waltz so! But 
I suppose there’s no chance for poor me till mamma's 
been thoroughly danced off her legs!” . 

Wallflower No. 2: “I should be content with an 
ice, if I could only get one! Fancy! Mamma’s 
been taken down for refreshment three times, and I 
not once !”’—Punch. 

ATHLETICS FOR LADIES. 

Tt is wonderful how the above healthy movement 
is gaining ground with all classes, especially the 
yory highest. The following authentic instance, in- 
credible as it may appear, has lately eome to our 
knowledge, and it is only one out of a thousand simi- 
larcases which we might easily quote. The name of 
our distinguished heroine we purposely suppress, as 
it might only expose her to the envy, if not to the 
ridicule, of her less energetic, less successful sisters, 

We shall merely give the summary of one day’s 
proceedings, as it is quite sufficient to prove the 
vast extent of labour some ladies can go through, 
when once they have up their minds to do so. 

She rose at a very early hour, though she had 
been to the opera the night before, and out toa late 
dance after that, and dressed for breakfast in an in- 
credibly short space of time. 

Presided at the breakfast-table, poured out the 
tea, buttered her toast—all by herself. 

Had a long conference with cook about dinner. 

Set the various servants about their respective 
duties. 

Hearing the children cry, went upstairs to the 
nursery to ascertain the cause. Nursed the baby, 
and romped with the children for a good half-hour. 

Called on the different tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood, and paid them their little bills. 

After luncheon (the children’s dinner, at which 
she did all the carving) practised some music, and 
tried one or two new songs. 

Made several calls, went to the Royal Academy, 
drove out in the park, looked in at a croquet-party, 
and on her way home called at the circulating 
library. 

Having half an hour to spare before dinner, did 
some embroidery to fill up the time. 

After dinner, wrote letters, and sent out two hun- 
dred and fifty invitations to a grand ball. 

Tea, singing, and playing. 

Recvived a few friends in the evening, and joined 
in the dancing up to half-past one o'clock in the 
morning. 

Now, when it is recollected that the above unex- 
aggerated programme is gone through within less 
than sixteen hours, all in the same day, it will 
scarcely be credited that any lady could be equal to 
the fatigue it would necessarily entail. Far from 
being fatigued, however, the lady to whom we are 
specially alluding, and whois no stronger than most 
athletic young ladies, declares that she is ready to 
go through the same amount of work to-morrow, 
and be prepared to keep it up even for six days 
a-week ! 

How different to the lackadaisical young ladies 
of only a few years back, who used to loll on sofas 
and read novels all day long, and yet complain of 
being fatigued !—Punch. 





A Bap ARRANGEMENT.—All the companies of 
the Coldstreams except one are quartered at the 
Tower of London, and that one company occupics 
the Kensington Barracks. A guard is furnished for 
the Bank of England, and instead of its being 
brought from the Tower it has to march nearly 
treble the distance from Kensington; so that a 
soldier told off for Bank duty has to march at least 
ten miles going on and returning from guard. The 
regiment, too, at Chelsea or Wellington Barracks in 
Birdcage Walk, furnish the guard upon the maga- 
zines in Hyde Park, which are close to Kensington. 
Surely the above requires reform. 

InrerEstine Discovery.—Six hundred years 
ago Peter, parish priest of St. Helen’s, Winchester, 
built a Carmelite Friary in a field adjoining College 
Mead, in that city. The friary stood till the disso- 
Jution of religious houses, when the buildings were 
destroyed and the sito given to the college, who for 
many years have used it as an adjunct to their sick 
fouse. But a new racquet eourt is now being con- 
piructed there, and in the exeavations the workmen 
nave come upon four coffins, formed from blocks of 
chalk, each containing a perfect skelcton, and in 
ous of them there was that sure mark of a priest, a 





metal paten. There have also been found some 
tesselated pavement and several tessermw, charged 
with a letter of the alphabet. There is no doubt 
that the soil is full of relics of the affiliated Friary 
of the House on Mount Carmel. 

PeRILs OF THE SrreetTs.—The police returns 
show that in the year 1870 as many as 124 persons 
were run over and killed in the streets of London, 
and 1,919 were maimed or injured. In the last five 
years, 1866-70, 533 persons have been thus killed and 
7,508 maimed or injured. The 2,043 accidents in 
London streets in 1870 occurred in this wise :—440 
by being run over by cabs, 102 by omnibuses, 245 
by bronghams and carriages, 636 by light carts, 1538 
by heavy carts, 110 by waggons and drays, 257 by 
vans, 10 by fire-engines, 79 by horses ridden, and 
five by velocipedes. ‘The Commis:ioner of Police re- 

orts, however, that special attention was paid 
Sesion the year to measures tending to diminish the 
risk of pedestrians. Constables have been placed 
at the most crowded crossings, and special pains 
taken to obtain the names and addresses of offenders. 
In the case of cabs the number-plate now affixed 
behind the cab generally suffices for this purpose ; 
but-in the case of light carts and waggons no such 
clue at present exists, and they often entirely escape. 
Of the 124 persons killed in the streets in 1870, 11 
were run over by cabs, 17 by omnibuses, two by 
carriages, 27 by light carts, 24 by heavy carts, 20 by 
waggons or drays, 19 by vans, one by a fire-engine, 
two by horses ridden, and one by a velocipede, 





MAGGIE. 


WITH eyes that would shame the blue violets 
That peep through the fringes of May ; 

And hair that outshines the bright shimmer 
Of finest spun gold ’neath the ray 

Of the sun’s fiercest beams—while like rosebuds 
That open for Summer’s pure kiss, 

Her lips are as sweet—and the rapture 
Of pressing thom surely were bliss. 

The bees murmur low when they pass her, 
The breezes touch lightly her cheeks, 

The wood birds trill softly beside her, 
And pause when so softly she speaks ; 

Oh, a voice of Molian sweetness, 
And clear as a vesper’s soft chim e, 

And a heart that beats warmly and traly, 
Has Maggie—sweet lassie of mine. 

And she has said “ yes!” to my whispers; 
Oh, hours! speed with haste in your flight, 

Bring the day when the bells will be pealing 
Our nuptials with gladness and might. 

Oh, autumn sun! haste with your wooing, 
And deck the glad earth with your gold, 

Rich as canopied couches v. princes, 
‘That my bride in my arms [ may fold. 








GEMS. 


_ eeeneas is really troublesome that we do wil- 
ingly. 

'’RuTH is like a torch; the more it is shaken the 
more it shines. 

A Lone tongue is even harder to conceal than a 
long nose. 

To belicve good, and to do good, truly and trust- 
fully, is the healthiest of humanity’s conditions. 

Tue ear of a friend is the sanctuary of evil re- 
ports ; here alone they are safely preserved. 

WokRKING and thinking should go together, the 
thinker working, and the worker thinking. 

Tae variety of human life is like a river, con- 
stantly passing away, and yet constantly coming 


on. 

Tue higher you rise, the higher is your horizon ; 
so, the more you know, the more you will see to be 
known. 

Ir rarely happens that one artificial mind can 
succeed in forming another ; we seldom imitate what 
we do not love. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Frizp CucumBErs.—Pare and lay in ice half an 
hour. Cat lengthwise and lay in ice-water ten 
minutes longer. Wipe each piece dry with a soft 
cloth, sprinkle with popperand salt and dredge with 
flour. Fry toa delicate brown, in sweet, ified 
dripping, nice lard, or buttor. 

‘o BorrLe GREEN GooseBERRIES.—Remove the 
stems and blows, and allow about a half-pound of 
sugar to a pound of berries. If you wish them 
whole, you will need alittle water. Put a layer of 
sugar and gooseberries, and soon, and then water 
nearly to cover them, but not quite. Put the frait 
into the bottles by the teacupful. Take them from 
the kettle solid in the cup, but allow some of the 
boiling juice, or thoy will chill. - Have the bottle 
full of berries, and then cover with whatever quan- 








tity of the boiling juice is necessary. If you want them 
made into jam, let them stew until a pulp is formed, 
and use no water. Ripe gooscberries aro better 
made into a jam; alittle less sugar than for the 
green ones is required. 

Lossrer Rissotes.—Boil the lobster, take out 
the meat, mince it fine; pound the coral smooth, 
and grate, for one lobster, the yolks of three hard- 
boiled eggs. Season with cayenne pepper, a little 
nutmeg, and salt. Makea batter of milk, flour, and 
well-beaten eggs—two tablespoonfuls of milk and 
one of flour toeach egg. Beat this batter well, and 
mix the lobster with it gradually till it is thick 
enough to roll into balls the size of a large plum. 
Fry in fresh butter, or the best salad oil, and serve 
up either warm or cold. 








STATISTICS. 


TAXATION IN THE Merropouts.—A Parliamen- 
tary return issued on Tuesday week shows that the 
amount of house duty charged in the metropolis last 
year was 604,022/. In the city of London there are 
thirty-five wards. The smallest amount is 85/. in 
Serjeants’ Inn, and the largest payment is 10,5891. 
by the ward of Broad Street. In tho other portion 
of the metropolitan district there are eighty-six 
parishes and extra-parochial places, liberties, pre- 
cincts, etc. The principal contributors of house 
duty are the following—viz., Kensington, 36,507/. ; 
Paddington, 37,128/. ; St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
51,7731. ; St. Giles, Camberwell (including Peckham 
and Dulwich), 14,553/. ; St. Giles-in-the-Fields and 
St. George, Bloomsbury, 10,1841. ; St. James, West- 
minster (including Verge of the Palaces), 20,0092. ; 
St. John, Hackney, 18,9901.; St. John, Hampstead, 
10,2411. ; St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 11,7811. ; St. Luke, 
Chelsea, 11,334/.; St. Margarct and St. John, West- 
minster, 15,359/.; St. Mary, Islington, 36,587/.; St. 
Mary, Lambeth, 28,757/. ; St. Marylebone, 42,8791. ; 
and St. Panoras, 36,3471. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue gardens of the Tuileries are once more to be 
thrown open to the public. 

Tuer heat in Paris has been so intense that 
numerous cases of apoplexy have occurred. 

Tue 91st Highlanders, at Aldershot, are expected 
to leave for Scotland about the end of September. 

Ir is suggested that the new flag of France shall 
be a red eagle on a whito flag, and that the eagle 
shall be impressed upon all pieces of money. 

Ir is stated that the Emperor of the French is 
about to visit Mr. R. S. Newall, of Fern Dene, 
Gateshead, for the purpose of seeing his great tele- 
gcope. 

WE hear of the singular capture of a trout in the 
Thames at Kingston. A lad was rowing up the 
river, when he was startled by the appearance of a 
fine fish, which, in rising at a fly, fell into the pass- 
ing boat and was captured. It weighed over 7lb. 

“Sir Roger Ticuporne” recently visited 
Staines and took part in a shooting match, at the 
back of the railway station, where‘he distinguished 
himself as the best shot on the ground, though 
some first-class talent was against him. 

Ir is stated that by a recent decision in the law 
courts the Marquis of Bute comes into an additional 
income of 40,0v0/., and arrears to the amount of 
190,0001. ‘The marquis’s trustees are about to run a 
jine of steamers from Cardiff to New York. 

LonGeviry.—The obituary of the Times of the 
25th ult. contains notices of the deaths of seven 
ladies, aged 92, 88, 86 (two), 83, 82, and 80 years of 
age. These, with the death of a gentleman at 84, 
give a total of 681 years, or an average of moro than 
$5 years of age to each. 

INFLUENCE OF THE MooN oN VOLCANOES.— 
Vesuvius is still busy, and its sides are streaked 
with fire. There seems to be no doubt now that the 
moon exercises a powerful influence on volcanoes, 
for when the lunar influence is at the strongest the 
eruption is always in greater force, whilst during 
the period when the moon is at its minimum a 
marked diminution takes place. It is probable that 
not alone are volcanoes subjected to lunar influence, 
but that earthquakes are also actuated by it. 

Prince ARTHUR AND THE GATEKEEPER.—An 
amusing circumstance occurred on the visit of Prince 
Arthur to the Wimbledon Camp recently. Hic 
Royal Highness, who was expected at the Putney 
entrance, drove to that near Wimbledon, and was 
met at the gateway by a demand for 7s. 6d. “ Don’t 
you make any reduction for a royal carriage ?”’ said 
the prince. “I knows nothing about reductions,” 
was the reply of the gatekeeper; ‘all I knows is 
carriages pay 7s. Gd.” ‘The prince paid tho money 
with great glee. ‘The prince deserves the nation’s 


allowance, it will be clear, by the calls on his purse. 
aud the pleasant way he has of pavine. 
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